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GENTLEMEN, 

YOU have announced your dleter- 
muation oF ren pUishing the NM ivae 
poe, at which | must express my re- 
gret. You will accept of the sinall 
packel, I send you now, as a tare- 
well token of respect, from 

An Oxtpv Correspondent. 


ORACE, in the first epistle’ of 
the 2d book, expresses himself 
thos, op the use and character of 
a poe! — 
“ He forms the infant’s tongue to firmer 
sound, 


Nor suffers vile obscenity to wound 
His tender ears ; then with the words of 


truth, 

Corrects the passions and the pride of 
youth. 

Th’ illustrious dead, who fill his sacred 
page, 


Shine forth examples to each rising age; 

The languid hour of poverty he cheers, 

And the sick wretch his voice of com- 
fort hears.” 


This description of the poet and his 
ees must be received with large 
Sowance 5 and perhaps we must 
consider Horare, in this and the suc- 
seeding passape, as in a great de- 
gree indul ving that power of tie 
wind, which is esteemed the peculiar 
“suction of poets, namely, inven- 
wil, 

if we must suppose him sincere, 
‘tad conclusion lies against him- 
we, as his works will s arcely be 
Bed in aid of a moral course. 
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GINAL AND SELECTED. 
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One part of what he has said, and 
only one, seems strictly founded on 
fact, that in which le says, 


«“ Th’ illustrious. dead, who fill his sacred 
page, 
Shine forth examples to each rising age.” 


Worth and talent, laid up in poetic 
cedar, are incorruptible ; and when 
peets apply their power to this ines- 
timable purpose, they may demand 
the gratitude of successive ages. 
They have a most just claim; and 
may fairly demand, trom the genera- 
tigns which are benefited by their 
exertions, alk that praise, which 
spriogs up in rightly attempered 
hearts, when in the enjoyment of 
benefits. 

In short, poetic taleat, embalming 
deceased worth, aflords the noblest 
and most beveficial exhibition of hu- 
man powers. ; 

To expect this, however, in per- 
fection,.is the mere vision of inex 
perienced theory. Praise and blame, 
in the hands of the poet, the most 
powerful incentives uuder a proper 
distribution, are, unhappily, distri- 
buted at the instigation of the pas. 
sions. Selfish fear must bave been 
busy in the hearts, both of Horace 
and Virgil, when the former could 
so debase bimself, as to make Au- 
gustus the yod of his idolatry ; and 
the latter could so degrade the noble 
ollice of a puct, as to convert all his 
poetry into so many varied channels 
of excessive adulation of the same 
cruel tyrant. lu fact, how few are 
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the poets on record, who bave in any 
degree maintained the diguity of 
their character, and fu.filled the 
exalted duties, which are enjoined 
on the possessors of superior talents ! 
That irritable race have been so 
earnestly employed in satirizing one 
part of mankind, and heaping adu- 
Jation on the other, without due dis- 
crimination in ether case, that a 
very small share remains for the 
nobler exercise of panegyrizing vir- 
tue, or alluring the passions inty the 
service of morality. 

A critical examination of the poets 
in this point of view, would be inter. 
esting. It would, more than pro- 
bably, present a long list of men, 
ennobled by talent and genius, bat 
lowered beneath their properssphere, 
by their succumbence to some mean 
or malignant passion. Sometimes it 
would display some glorious Instance 
of asoul, borne far above the worid, 
pon the wings of genius, snatching 
a glimpse beyond the vulgar ken 
of man; but too frequently it would 
he compelled to exhibit the same 
soul, clogyed with the vile passions 
of this world, and drivea about at 
their will. 

Poets may be considered, and 
should consider themselves as censors 
lor eternity, aad consequently they 
should most scruy-alously weigh every 
auAl0OuUsS 
nut only to be tree from the bias of 
the evil passions, but also from the 
Juss criminal, though equatiy inex- 
cusible bias of carelessuess. ‘They 
ought to consider, that the weight of 
their opinion is in the direct ratio of 
their abilities, and that, like the 
warrior in Homer, their slightest fea- 
ther inflicts an incurable wound : 


sentcnce they pronounce 3 


*« Fate wings its flight, and death is on the 
steel ; 
Where this but lights, some noble life 
expires ; 
Its touch makes orphans, bathes the 
cheeks of sires,” &c. 
In. xu, S94, 


428 On the Dignity and exalted Character of a Poet, (Dee. 





























: An instance taken from moder 
times, will turnish proof, that we 
ascribe not too much to the Poetic 
shalt. Pope, wich malignant sesem. 
ment, has indiscriminately hung up 
toscorn, in his Duneciad, the god 
and the bad, the dull and the way. 
I accuse bim of a alignity in this 
work, and consider, that the work 
itself furnishes sufficient evidence» 
establish the charge. In his wrath 
he cistinguishes not the man of ge 
nius from the blockhead, nor the 
happy etlort from the unsuccessel 
attempt in the same man, Cibber, 
his hero, was certainly a vain gad, 
but still he POssesse dd some wit. The 
Nonjuror, so ridiculed in the Dunciad, 
and its notes, must possess some me 
rit to attract the feelings and app 
bation of all who read it; and inthis 
case the opinion of the veteran a 
thor, Murphy, will be allowed to 
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possess some weight. In bis life tive 
Garrick he says, * Cibber’s Nonjurer per 
was founded on the Tartuffe of Mo Cib 
liere. Cibber’s play exhibits a tre € 
picture of English manners. The 3 whi 
character of Maria, encirely of Cibber’s Bi flat 
invention, is the most lively, spirite?, alm 
aud ¢lecaunt coqucile rie the Compass him 
of the drama.” Mr, Pope was, it's be ¢ 
true, the declared ee) of the Now- spl 
juror, Ju his Dunciad, he describes Was 
Cibber offering all his works a4 Wror 
sacrifice to Mother Duliness, #4 he 
adds, "on, 

: ; : bon, 
“ No merit now the dear Nonjaror clam, ne 
Moliere’s old stubble in a moment Case 
«We are sorry to see that charmin: level 
poet at war with 1 al mertt. ti a 
best apology that cats be made velf, 
him is, that his judg nent was #8 - ) 
ed by party prejucices. toe ve 
otherwise have seeit, that Ci mn When 
p ay is an improveu ent of the 7 ie 
rinal.” th; an ypprey 
ginal,” that is, an Wb; J me 


Molicre by this abs-sute dunce 


ms PT) 
ixijiot! Cibber stands on record 
id sucee 


popular actor inhis day, a8 * 
jul author of more that 
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Sappose now, that no memorial of 

hin should reach posterity but that 
contained in the _Duneiad, what 
would be the opinion men would 
have concerning him ?>—that he was 
5 drvelling idiot. But sup pose, on 
the contrary, the Dunciad sunk into 
oblivion, where it were to be wish- 
ed it was, and that Cibber were ad- 
judged by his writings, and public 
character, he would obtain—certain- 
ly not the highest place, for this 
is pot claimed for him, but one 
in some degree raised above the 
crowd. The success of his dramatic 
works excited the spleen of Pope, 
himself right unwilling to have a 
“rival near his throne.” Some skirm- 
ishing took place between them ; 
tad Pope seems to have been goaded 
to the very utmost verge of irritation 
by a circumstance, which has been 
always fuund the strongest provoca- 
live to a passionate or peevish tem- 
per—the unruffled tranquillity of 
Cibber’s temper. 

Cibber, whether from vanity, from 
which he drew large supplies of self- 
flattery, or from temperament, was 
tlways ins high good-humour with 
himself; and consequently he may 
be considered as practically a philo- 
mplier, Whether he laughed, or 
was laughed at: whether right, or 
wrong, successful or unsuccessful, 
he seems to have known no dejec- 
‘on, no feeling of self-condemna- 
oa, no regret for the past, nor 
tomy anticipations of the future, 
Cased inself-content, from the shafts 
levelled at him by ridicule, he form- 
ta feu-de-joye in honour of him- 
wif, He langhed with the laughers ; 
tid Pope’s spleen aud anger must 
have been roused to the utmost, 
when he found himscif unable to de- 
Prive Cibber of the least of his enjoy- 
Dents, 

It has been allowed, even by the 
Puwepyrical biographers of Pope, 

; Me Was prone to censere, and 


1919.) On the malignity of Pope’s remarks on Cibber. 429 


that he, in a great measure, pro- 
voked the indignation of bis contem- 
poraries, by his affected display of 
his own superiority. In the very 
midst of his richest strains of satire, 
the meanness of his own heart, and 
his empty pride of wealth, appear in 
the oft-repeated scorn flung on the 
poverty of his antagonists, What a 
theme for ridicule |! How worthy of 
a professed-moralist! But in truth, 
like many, perhaps it may be said 
of ali, who have professedly written 
satire, his aim was as much as he 
could on every topic, and as pointed- 
ly as he could, without regard to 
truth, if he found falsehood would 
equally answer his purpose, or gra- 
tify his spleen. 

What a noble mean of chastise- 
meiit, were satire legitimately em- 
ployed! What a powertul auxiliary 
in the cause of virtue, if it were 
under the guidance of a virtuous 
mind, aroused. to ‘the duty of pro- 
técting the worthy, by terrifying 
those through ridicule, who, cased 
in want of feeling in every other 
way, are “safe from the bar, the 
pulpit, and the throne ! !” 

But now let loose on all promis- 
cuously, under the gu dance of the 
most malignant feelings, the deserv- 
ing, and the undeserving, are equal. 
ly its object, but with consequences 
far dissimilar. The good feel dis- 
pirited in their virtuous Course ; the 
bad ward off the force of what may 
be truly levelled atthem, by pvint- 
ing to the abuse of satire in the 
case of the wise and virtuous. Thus 
is irreparable injury done to the inte- 
rests of society : for the law of opi- 
nion, which of all laws has the great- 
est influence on man, is rendered 
capricious ; and the applause of our 
fellow-creatures, one great spur to 
action, loses its influence on exalted 
minds, which, from their powers, 
would, if urged forward with the 
hope of merited praise, necessarily 
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produce beneficial results in socicty. 

Had Pope contented hinoiself with 
‘holding up to satire the vices of the 
men, whom be had injured, or laugh- 
ed at their weuld have 
been well: but with todiscriminate 
rage he has depicted them in unmix- 
ed deformity. ‘To serve the cause 
of society, be should have satirized 
the vices ; but to serve and gratify 
his own malice, he has satirized the 
individual, 

Let this not be considered an at- 
tack on his merits as a poet : these 
rank deservedly high. But it isouly 
just to pomt to the irritability, and, 
we may add, the malignity of bis 
disposition, when ollended, that we 
mav, as much as may be, rescue the 
characters of the sativized from the 
injury done them by unsparing a- 
buse—an injury proportioned to the 
fame of the inflicter. it is possible 
to write satire, and not raise enemies. 
It is practicable to point the shaft 
against the vices of mankind, and 
not tip the point tm gall. Cowper 
has dene thus; and yet how hight 
reverenced is he for his amiable dis- 
positions. Had Pope done thus, 
this attempt to rectify opinion con- 
cerning hun had never been con- 
ceived. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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OVID ILLUSTRATED. 


VID, in his Metamorphoses, de- 
YS scribes Phocis as separating At- 
tica from Beeotia. His words are, 


« Separat Aonios Actzis Phocis ab arvis.” 


This line embarrassed me for a long 
time ; for it implies, that Phocis ex- 
tended berwven those two countries. 
But all the maps of Greece I have 
seen, place Phocis so far to the north 
ef Buectia, that # could not possibly 


Ovid Iillustrated.—On Music 


[Dee 


interfere, as Ovid describes, lt is 
somewhat remarkable, that the 
parent inconsistency hes not heer 
noticed by any conmmentates at 
least by any that | have seep, 

sy good fortune J have hately had 
access to Strabo, and he solves the 
difficulty very satisfactorily, 

In lib. Sth, article Phocis, he says 
* After Boootia and Archomenys ig 
Phocis ; it formerly stretched Nurth. 
ward along Heotia, from sea to seq” 
(viz. from the Cressoean to the By 
boean sea, thus running  betweep 
Boevtia and Attica.) “ Phocis now 
no longer extends to the Eubaas 


sca.” 
Ona, 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ON MUSIC, 


Mae is universally admitted te 
be one of the most elegant, 
pure, and sublime scieaces. kt is 
also adinitted to be one of the most 
innoceat and delightful amusements 
As a science, the theory of it is sim 
ple, and easily understood; and a 
tolerable knowledge of it may, with- 
out much difficulty, be acquired by 
the meanest capacity. But in the 
practice, notwithstanding thousands 
make the attempt, few indeed prove 
successful : very few possess that 
firmness, patience, and perseverance, 
which is so indispensably necessary 
to enable them to arrive at any tok 
able degree of perfection, in this i 
geaious and diflicult art. 

io those who possess taste, know- 
ledge, and execution, the three 
grand requisites in this science, the 
practice of musie must very mater 
ly contribute towards mereasing 
their enjoyments, and adding 
their stock of happiness in this di 
‘They possess the means of geatily- 
ing their taste; indulging theta 
tural inchwation; and en us 
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ia the most innocent and delightful 
manner, all those with whom they 
are connecte 

Few sciences can boast of such an- 
tiquity a8 music. rhe harmony 
ansing from concordant sounds was 
early anderstood, and early admired ; 
snd the astonishing effects 1t was ca- 
pable of producing, was very early 
discyvered. In the early ages of 
Greece, the poets sang the praises 
of Orpheus; who, according to the fa- 
blesofthat age, by the melody of sweet 
sounds, charmed and transported all 
nature; melted rocks, and stones; sub- 
dued the ferocity of savage monsters ; 
and even moved with compassion 
the frozen and relentiess heart of 
Pisto; thereby recovering his be- 
loved Euridice, from the shades of 
the infernal regions. The royal 
musician of Israel also seemed con- 
wious of the wonderful effects music 
was capable of producing. In high 
ad lofty strains, he celebrated the 
praises of the God of Israel, and 
kindled the sacred flame of devotion 
ia his own breast, and in those of 
hisaudience. In the hamble capa- 
city of a shepherd, he made the 
hills and valleys resound with the 
masic of his harp; and when after- 
wards elevated to the high and exalt- 
ed station of King of Israel, music 
was still his delight ; music still ma- 
terially contributed towards increase 
ing and promoting his happiness. 

Ibe refined and exquisite pleasure 
which we enjoy, on listening to de- 
heious strains of music, seems pe- 
cular to our own species. It seems 
‘© mpart no pleasure to the infe- 
hor order of animals. The novelty 
ofthe sound may excite a momentary 
‘urprse 5 any discordant sounds 
will produce a similar effect: but to 
discover any symptoms of pleasure 
 satislaction, produced by music, 
§ IMpossible, Music, then, posses- 
ee charms for the brute crea- 
hon; but is one of those delicate, 


On Music. 
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pure, and refined pleasures, of which 
they are destitute of the enjoyment, 
and which is peculiar to the human 
race. 

It is worthy of observation 
that numbers of the human species, 
in this respect, approach very near, 
and are very little superior to the 
brate creations These prodigies of 
nature can listen to the most sweet 
and melting strains of music, with- 
out one muscle of their face being 
discomposed ; and without betraying 
the smallest emotion. What an 
astonishing miracle of dullness and 
stupidity ishere? All the ingenuity 
and reasoning of philosophers have 
failed in satisfactorily accounting for 
it. It still remains one of the hidden 
mysteries of nature. Our immortal 
poet Shakespear, has even insinuat- 
ed, that this extraordinary want of 
sensibility, is characteristic of moral 
depravity. 


escccceeeseess-** Ele that is not moved 

By the concord of sweet sounds; him trust 
not, 

Nature has formed him for the blackest 
deeds,” 


As an amusement, music is un- 
questionably one of the most innocent 
aud rational, Every country advan- 
ced in civilization, is distinguished 
for admiring and cultivating this 
sublime art. It may be enjoyed, 
Without occasioning any serious ine 
jury to the pocket, the constitution, 
or reputation; and candour must ace 
knowledge, that time spent in this 
manner is not totally lost, for music 
contributes, in a very considerable 
degree, to refine and polish the 
manners; to calm and -gniet the fue 
rious and outrageous passions of the 
soul; and to solren and improve the 
heart, rendering it susceptible of 
the most refined and delicate im. 
pressions, which e::her strike us with 
secret awe and seriousness, or trans- 
fix us in rapture and extacy. 
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These extraordinary effects, pro- 
daced by music, furnish a strong and 
weighty argument, of our superiority 
to the brute creation. That their 
viature and ours are completely dif- 
ferent. That we are possessed of souls; 
and that pleasure of a pure, refined, 
and spiritual nature, infinitely su- 
perior to the low, beastly, and sen- 
sual gratifications of animals, and 
epicures, are capable of affording an 
infinitely superior happiness. 

The study of music shoa'd be 
diligently recommended to the young. 
It may prove the happy means of 
preserving them from temptation ; 
of restraining them from the ensnar- 
ing and contaminating paths of vice ; 
and preventing an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with the world from blunt- 
ing the fine feelings of the soul, and 
reducing them to the degrading state 
of mere animals, intent on the pur- 
suit and acquisition of worldly gain, 
‘Lhe love of music may, perhaps, be 
productive of another very important 
advantage, It may induce a con- 
siderable number of young men, 
who now devote their leisure hours 
to the destructive pleasures of the 
tavern, the bagnio, or the gaming 
table; to relinquish so sinful, so de- 
grading, and so ruinons a course, 
and to spend those leisure hours in a 
less expensive, and certainly a much 
more ipnocent, rational, aud de- 
lightful a manner. 

in the country, where the youth 
possess less frequent opportunities 
of cultivating a friendly intercourse 
with each other, than in large towns, 
music should certainly be prized as 
of inestimable value. The hours of 
rest and leisure would no longer 
hang as a heavy burden on their 
hands; their fancy and imagination 
would nolonger be racked, to con- 
trive expedients to pass those gloomy 
tedious hours ; nor would their steps 
so often involuntary lead towards 
the alehouse, that scene of low dee 





On Ridicule. 
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bauchery ; but each would be pro. 
vided with an infallible Antidote for 
the horrors of idleness; and the 
enlivening sounds of a violin, Or the 
soft tones of a flute, would conty 
towards increasing domestic felicity 
and inspire cheerfulness and eo 
lentment iu every persant’s cop 
tage. 
Mancetus, 


Sn cm ee 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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ie is much to be regretted, that 
the language of censure and ti. 
dicule is of so easy acquirement, 
as to be within the range of the 
meanest capacity. No very extn 
ordinary exertion of intellect is re 
quired to misquote, misrepresent, or 
calumniate. ‘The words absurd, ri- 
diculous, nonsensical, may be pro 
nounced with as imposing an ait, 
and as strong an emphasis, by the 
merest blockhead, as by the manof 
the greatest talents. And while im 
dolence and ignorance can be grati- 
fied with so slight an eflort, can 
we expect them to with-hold their 
dull jests, and silly sncers? Cane 
expect them to sit modestly dowo in 
the lowest place, and listen, that 
they may learn? That were, we 
need not scruple to say, a perversion 
of nature. Every animal most have 
its own appropriate nourishment. 





“ Pasce I’agna l’erbette, illupo T'agne.” 


Malicious envy must be gratified 
with senseless gibes, and empty 
nity may be allowed its portion 
loud impertinence, and un 
ridicule. 

It may be supposed, that @ miod 
possessed of even a moderate 
of firmness, would remain 
unmoved by the cavils of ignorancts 
and proceed quietly om ™ wey, 
without deigning to nouce the bray 
ing assy or yelping Cur that 
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his passage. But, if we 
appeal to authority, we shall find, 
shat this not always the case. It 
most have been while smarting un- 
der the lash of some of these minor 
critics, that Johnson penned those 
lineswhich seem to express So poig- 
pant a feeling. 


« Fate never wounds so deep the generous 


heart, 5 
* As when a blockhead’s insult points the 


dart.” 


Ulysses, we find, was not entirely 
pnallected by the reproaches of 
Thersites, 


Ns dure, veins’ sory “Arycepes pevovec, mospes vee 
haw, 

Oigcitts ra D aixce wagisclo 3G “Odvec- 
&us 
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But, leaving authority, and con- 
sidering the matter wuninfluenced, 
aod unprejudiced, we shall be con- 
vinced, that these small wits, of 
whom we now speak, are on no ac- 
count deserving of consideration. 
Their insipid jesis may delight them- 
telves, and those who resemble 
them, but ought to excite no emo- 
Yon, except compassion, in the 
minds of those who are the objects 
# them, What a pity, that when 
they labour so hard to be witty, at 
the expense of others, they have 
HOt S€tise enouvh to perceive that 
themselves only are ridiculous. How 
many stale jokes would then be sup- 
pressed! How many loud laughs 
alenced! Bat, are we to expect 
this ? Are we to hope, that fully will 
Soret itself, and learn to imitate 
om, by preserving a decent si- 
lence? It'is to be feared not, Ma- 
ny Of these little genius’s have, 
‘oadtless, in a moment of mortify- 
ng disappvintment, taken the reso- 
» the strange resolution, to be 


On Conscience. 
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But it ts with the 
better quali- 


witty no more. 
foibies, as with the 
ties of the mind, 


«« Naturam expellas furcd tamen usque res 
curret.” 


While envy, malice, and vanity, 
find it so easy to censure and ridi- 
cule, by the application of a few 
vague, and undefined epithets, we 
may still expect to hear them pro- 
nounced with imposing gravity, or 
sneering malignity, by people who 
are in every respect beneath con- 
tempt; we may still expect the 
loud laugh of ignorance, and the 
dull sneer of impertinence. 

Fortunately, it requires no great 
exertion of mind to listen with calm- 
ness tothe petty malice of these scorn- 
ers. All that is needed, is to look at 
them in their true light, and we shall 
then be more inclined to allow them 
their little joke, than to feel any re- 
sentment excited by it. Their folly 
must have exercise, their vanity 
must be gratified, and until we can 
change the constitution of their 
minds, we must allow them that 
food, which is adapted to it in its 
present state, 


Dublin. C.E. 
wee 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
ie 


Ww IAT is that intetnal monitor 
in man, that checks him for 
his vicions actions, inclines him to 
pursue virtue, and judge of the com- 
parative merit of moral actions? 
It is Conscience; but whether it be 
instinct, or a faculty different from 
the other powers of the mind, or 
whether it be sympathy, is a sub- 
ject about which Philosophers have 
widely differed. 

Viewing it as an instinctivé prin- 
ciple in our constitution, seems to 
be erroneous, asthe phenomena with 
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which each 
different. 

Dr. Hutchison it as of 
the nature of a sense; but this is 
likewwe imaccdrate, for the object 
of conscience is to jud se, How sense 
cannot judge of itself; for sense only 
furnishes materials for judging. 

Sympathy is brougiit im to explain 
the difficulty, but if it did originate 
from this, we may ask with whom 
do we sympathize? Dr. Smith 
says with an imaginary being, pla 
ced in a situation similar to our own. 
But whence do we form these judg- 
ments that we ascribe to this being ? 
Do they not arise from reason and 
reflection? Andwhy need we bring 
in new principles to explain our 
moral judgments, when our rational 
and intellectual nature will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose ? 

Without entering into a more mi- 
sute detail on the subject, I have 
stated very briefly, what, in the 
eye of reason and philosophy, is the 
well-grounded opinion entertained 
about conscience; the vicegerent of 
Heaven, in the sou! of man, 


is attended, are very 


cousilers 


Quintus Quiz. 
Doran's Rock. 
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HE history of the world cannot 

present us with a more grand 
or sublime spectacle, than that which 
was exhibited at the French revolu- 
tion, Never before did the gazing 
world behold a scene more extra- 
ordinary or affecting. A brave and 
high spirited nation, consisting of 
twenty-five millions of people, as if 
auimated by one soul, bursting a- 
sunder the iron letters of despotism, 
which, for so many centaries, had 
bound them in the most bumiliating 
slavery ; and with one strong, uolted, 
aud irresistible effort, overthrowing 
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the huge and stupendous fabric. of 
despotian, which had been eres ie 
by a long line of 'U 1 ahOUS tyrant 
and which was supported and on 
tected by the strouys arm of atbitvary 
power. 

Barrere, the famous President ¢ 
the National Couvenuun, Was the 
person who conceived the ides of 
causing the French vation to pe 
En Masse. The idea was.wiid ad 
romantic ; but the pressure of ‘be 
Limes required extraordinary eff, 
Almost ail Europe was op in anus 
against her, and the new raised ke. 
vies of lrance were unable LG Cute 
tend with such a formidable hosel 
enemies. These vile instruments a 
despotism were hastening from the 
remotest corners of Lurope, © ee 
tinguish the flame of liberty which 
blazed in France; and whose brik 
liant rays had penetrated the dark 
and ota recesses of tv Fanny, 
and caused each Coutinental Bee 
put to tremble on his throne Is 
this distressing and alarming stated 
aflairs, the great Batrere conceiwed, 
and successtully executed, this ne 
bie projrct. A risiog En Mase wm 
eflected, and this proved the happy 
means of saving the vation from 
ter destruction. Fourteen hundred 
thousand Crrizens, (be it seconded 


for the wonder and admiration & 


future ages,) animated by the Ge 
thusiastic spirit of liberty, sprang 
up, roated, and repulsed the mye 
riads of armed Sraves, by whee 
they were surrounded, 

‘The ardour with which the Freach 
nation was seized, in the Cause 
freedom, is astonishing and Imeem 
ceivable. Such a scene is altoge- 
ther unparallelied in history It 
spread with the violence and tt 
pidity of a contagion. Its operations 
were not confined to any peem 
rank or class of people, but 
and low, rich and poor, lear “ 
illiterate, united theic efforts @ 
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1319.) 
ianting the sacred tree of liberty, 
ao in defending jt against the 
Coowned Conspirators of continental 


The wives and daughters of the 

lent citizens of Paris, voluntarily 
wat their jewels and riches to the 
bar of the National Assembly. The 
king himself, at that period, seem- 
ediohave caught the national en- 
hosiasm ; he voluntarily sent all his 
ich services of plate to the national 


ft is worthy of observation, that 
the German and Prussian soldiers 
marched very reluctantly to ex- 
terminate Gallic liberty. They were 
only kept to their guns and ranks by 
the smart application of the cane, 
and by repeated blows and menaces : 
whilst, on the contrary, the French, 
with the revolutionary cockade in 
their hats, and an unextinguishable 
gint of liberty in their breasts, 
tlunteered, in immense crowds, to 


mpel the invading slaves of despo- 


tm:—fourteen hundred thousand 
French soldiers appearing at ene 
time in the field. 

When we attentively consider the 
melancholy circumstances of the 
times; the combination of evils with 
which that unfortunate country was 
ilicted; and the disorder, distrac- 
ton, and despair, which consequent 
ensued, we will cease to wonder 
uthe excesses committed by the mob 
of Paris, To aggravate and increase 
their distress, a dreadful famine then 
prevailed, the dire eflects of which 
"ee experienced in full force, in 
tat large and populous city. To 

exireme misery were these un- 
happy people reduced, that whilst 
itt Parisian mob were at Versailles, 
those of one of the body-guards 
veing accidently killed in a tumult, 
* Wa instantly roasted and devour- 
iby the starving multitude. 

to be lamented, that there 
Mu tuch a prodigal waste of human 
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blood in accomplishing this cele- 
brated revolution. ‘This has aflord- 
ed a plausible argument to the ab- 
bettors and defenders of tyranny, 
to declaim against every species of 
reform, as it might insensibly lead 
on to similar scenes of blood. It 
has also presented an inviting op- 
portunity of stigmatizing the actors 
in that celebrated drama, as infidels, 
unprincipled miscreants, and savage, 
blood-thirsty tyrants. But let these 
pretended friends to peace and good 
order suspend their judgment, and 
attend to this observation :—* Sue 
warrow, the infamous, ferocious Su- 
warrow, acting agreeably to the 
commands of his pious mistress, 
wantonly butchered more innocent 
persons in one day, at Prague, the 
suburbs of Warsaw, than fell on the 
scaffold during the whole revolu- 
tion! 

The French revolution will always 
be considered as one of the most 
extraordinary and interesting events 
which has occured in the history of 
the human race. It isa scene which 
will excite the attention of the phi- 
losophers of future ages; and cause 
every generous and patriotic’ bosom 
to glow with wonder and admira- 
tion. But the consequences which 
it has produced, are singularly im- 
portant. It has dissipated that dark- 
ness and Monkish superstition, which 
for so many centuries had overshas 
dowed all Europe; disposed man- 
kind to divest themselves of those 
narrow and contracted views, which 
they once entertained; and prepar- 
ed the way for the glorious reign of 
philosophy and true religion. It has 
ultimately effected a complete 
change in the political face of Eu- 
rope. It has annihilated kingdoms, 
venerable for their antiquity, and 
raised new ones into existence. It 
has completely humbled the pride of 
Austria; and that power, once so 
formidable, and whose name Alone 
Kk k : 
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struck terror and dismay, has been 
brought to shame and disgrace, and 
obliged to sue for mercy. It has al- 
so been the immediate cause of one 
of the most long, obstinate, and 
sanguinary wars which ever deso- 
lated the fair face of creation; its 
flames have visited every quarter of 
the world, and after twenty years 
continuance, is but in a manner 
commencing. 
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REMARKS ON ARITHMETIC 5; AND ON A 
BOOK LATELY PUBLISHED, ENTITLED, 
‘* THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC 5 
(CONSIDERED AS A BRANCH OF Mae 
THEMATICAL SCIENCE); AND THE 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA } DESIGNED 
POR THB USE OF SCHOOLS, ANU IN 
AID OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, BY 
JOUN WALKER, FORMERLY FELLOW 
OF DUBLIN COLLEGE. 


FROM the manner in which arith- 

metic is taught amoung us, it 
would seem as tt it was supposed to 
be a kind of process, in which the 
pupil is instructed to arrange his 
numbers, (magic numbers, as. it 
were,) by rule of blind-man’s- buff; 
with the expectation that, alter a 
tew flourishes of the pen, a certain 
thing, called the answer, is to ap- 
year, 

Whether the low state of this 
science has been occasioned by the 
imperfect manner in which it has 
been taught, or by the contemptious 
opinion yenerally entertained of it, 
and orig mating weignorance of its 
value, is a question not important to 
deterniine. It is enovgh, that it has 
been looked down on, and a skill 
in it almost deemed unworthy of a 
scholar. Among our schools it has 
experienced unmevited neglect. Mer. 
cantile schools, it is true, pay some 
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attention toit ; but in the 

of classical schools the inattention 
is extreme, and, we may add, syste. 
matic. While the instructor bends 
all his powers to the cultivation of 
the learned languages, the arithme. 
tical department is left to the me. 
nagement of some ignorant, half 
taught creature, without ability, and 
without authority. The natural and 
necessary consequences ensue : 
men are sent from school to col : 
or elsewhiuther, with the character 
of finished scholars, when they are 
utterly unable to resolve a simple 
problem in the Rule of Three. 

The importance of arithmetic is 9 
obvious, as to require no proof, In 
fact, the improvement of it has ever 
kept pace with theimprovementol 
ciety ; and from the place it bolds 
among any people, we may forma 
tolerably just estimate of the degree 
of civilization among them. To it» 
dividuals, too, the same test may be 
applied ; for we may confidently 
say, that where arithmetic has been 
neglected, the education, however 
brilliant in other respects, is, asa 
whole, lamentably imperfect, 

Men in general entertain a very 
erroneous opinion concerning arith 
metic. They readily grant its im 
portance and necessity to the mer 
chant, but do not deem it essential 
to themselves, That its necessity # 
not of such frequent recurrence to 
the latter, will be admitted ; butts 
an actual absurdity to infer thence, 
that it may he neglected, Progress 
in the sciences must be for ever bated 
to the student, who does not lay bis 
ground-work here ; and who is the 
man so simple, as to conceive that 
men of fortune shall never need the 
aid of calculation? Whether b 
borrow money or lend, whether be 
buy an estate, or sell, it cannot be 
reasonably expected, that he ca 
so with assurance to himself, ue 
he be acquainted with thisscient® 
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Supposing, moreover, that he needs 
pot its aid in such cases, sitll, as the 
head of a family, and dispenser of its 
sores, be Comes with advantage to 
biseconomic duties, if well instruct. 
ed in arithmetic. And his advan- 
ave will consist, not merely in the 
fieitity with which he may ascer- 
tain the value of what he buys or 
wells, but io the habit, impressed 
thereby, of attention to his concerns, 

To mercantile men it will be need- 
les to recommend attention to this 
silence : it is their peculiar instru- 
ment. But we would suggest to 
them, that the mode of learning it 
may be of high importance. It dif- 
fersmuch, whether a man learns it 
mechanically, storing up rules in 
the mind, which are easily forgot- 
ten, because they are numerous, and 
maccompanied with the reason of 
the process: or, on the other hand, 
thoagh “a few comprehensive prin- 
ciples, by which the knowledge of 
t may be communicated with un- 
peakably greater facility and expe- 
dion; and, when once attained, 
will not be liable, (as at present) to 
be soon forgotten,” 

Toall, who wish to acquire this 
weal scence in an advantageous 
way, I strongly recommend Watker’s 
Philosophy of Arithmetic, convinced, 
® a8 iuspection of it, that it will 
te found to exceed the modest pro- 
muse of the preface. 

It may be necessary to cantion 
Wexperienced readers against being 
warmed at the title of the work. It 
implies no more, than a rational trea- 
eon arittimetic, with a clear in- 
a of the principles on which 
*stounded. To rescue this science 

the contempt brought on it by 

Pornt empiricism, was a valuable 
ought, and this work, the result 
eof, in execution equals the de- 
zn, 
The firs useful novelty that oc- 
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curs, is the adaptation of algebraic 
rotation : this is done in every stage, 
according as each part will admit of 
the rotation. ‘This practice, intro- 
duced thus gradually, has the great 
advantaye of accustoming the pupil 
to comprehensive brevity tn the ex- 
pression of his sums, and removes 
the difficulty, so frequently alarm- 
ing to beyvinners, of learning all 
those marks in a mass, 

The introductory part of the vul- 
gar arithmetic (by which is meant, 
all that is previous to the doctrine of 
proportions,) coutains a number of 
useful observations, together with 
the rationale of each process, express- 
ed in language at once concise and 
clear. But it is in the doctrine of 
sroportions, and the consequences 
deduced from it, that the excellence 
particularly appears. The doctrine 
is fundamentally laid down, by that 
mean removing the difficulty, so 
puzzling to begmners, of distinguish. 
ing between direct and inverse pro- 
portion ; fellowship, ‘interest, dis- 
count, exchange, &c. arranged in 
their proper degree of conuexion, 
with the doctrine of proportion, and 
the absurdity of forming them into 
separate rules, clearly pointed out. 
The merchant ought particularly 
to peruse articies 135, 137, 13%, 
13). 

The part, in short, which is ap- 
propriated to vulgar arithmetic, ts 
highly deserving of approbation, as 
a model for future compositions, on 
the same subject, f° such should be 
deemed necessary after this. 

But the excellence of this part rests 
not in itself, The learner is Jed 
through each successive step, by the 
clearest reasoning; and thea, when 
he has passed the last barrier of this 
space, he enterson the spacious plain 
of Algebra with every advantage, 
This may be considered to be a pe- 
culiar excellence of this work, that 
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the one part is so wisely framed as 
a congemal iatroduction to the o- 
ter. 

In the algebraic part the same 
lucidness of arrangement, the same 
concise clearness of expression, are 
to be found: and they appear here 
with the greater advantage, as the 
subject is in reality more difficult. 
In short, the same patient reasoner 
is found to continue his attencance 
on bis pupil, even to the end 

As algebra is known to few, and 
is considered as an abstruse science, 
beyond the reach of ordinary capaci- 
ties, exhortation to learn it may not 
be very much attended to; but we 
are well convinced, that a little ac- 
quaintance with it, as presented by 
Mr. Walker, will remove all appre- 
henusion ; and we are the more anxi- 
ous that the trial should be made, 
because we consider the ditticulties 
are, in a great Measure, removed b 
him, and the utility of the science 
is great. 

To every person, unacquainted 
with algebra, no matter what his 
education may have been in other 
respects, we would urge the study 
of it; and more particularly so, if 

he bave learned vulgar ari hmetic in 
the ordinary way, that is, by rude, or 
rather by rote, without having con- 
sidered it as a science. To all, and 
more especially to the latter, algebra 
affords a noble exercise of the men- 
tal powers; and I hesitate not to 
say, that the man, whose mind is 
exercised and strengthened thus, will 
not be found av unpractised athlete 
in the struggles he is to encounter 
in the world, 

I would have extracted a few pas- 
sages from Mr. Walker’s book, but 
that your limits would scarcely allow 
it, and that it may be better to refer 
your readers to the book itself, where 
they will find enough to justify this 
panegyrical description. After this 
laudatory strain, so uncommon from 
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reviewing chair, in which 1 hare 
placed myself, which I deem no 
more than due to so Meritorious a 
work, I must point out what appears 
a defect, namely, that, while it is 
admirably calculated for the private 
student, from the fewness of ex. 
amples, it cannot be considered a 
well calculated for schools. «A suf 
ficient number of examples might 
be added in form of an appendix: it 
is hoped that when the work peaches 
a second edition, Mr. Walker will 
take this well meant hint, and make 
the desired addition, or alteration, 


Oaa. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magatine, 


THIRTSFENTH REPORT FROM THE COM. 
MISSIONERS OF THE BOARD Of 
EDUCATION, IN IRELAND. 


Act 46, Geo. Ul, 


(Ordered by the House of Commons 
to be printed, 18st May, 1812) 


To his Grace Charles, Duke of le 
nox and Richmond, &e. &e. Lord 
Lieutenant General, and General 
Governor of treland. 

(Continued from No. 52, Page 352, 

Cardiffsioun. 
N endowment of 20/. yeatly, 
by Lord Mayo: this endow 
ment, as is to us, has aot 
yet beencarried into eflect. 
Portarlington. 

The Earl of Galway, in the reige 
of King William, endowed this 
schoo! with an acre of land, and 4 
rent charge of 32/. per annum 
ever, of which sum 20L 1s ie 
English master, and 12 for a Freac 


stated 


master, In the year 178% this 
school was kept as 4 oe 
school; at present no 


taught, there is no ore 
and the tenant of the estate, * 
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be chargeable with the school-mas- 
ter'ssalary, has filed a bill against 
the Lord Bishop of Kiidare, the 
trustee under Lord Galway’s will, 
whohas answered said bill, and the 
cause is still pending. 

School of Aghold. 

This school was endowed by the 
Marquis of Rockingham, in the 
year 1717, and the endowment, 
which consists of a school- house, and 
ten acres of land, rent-free, is .con- 
tinued by the present Earl Fitzwil- 
lam, the representative of the foun- 
der; the foundation admits ten free 
seholars; there are but four of that 
description on it at present; in the 
summer time, about 50 children 
atiend this school, and pay the mas- 
ter for their instruction. 


Kilcommon. 

There was a school here in the 
year 1788, which was endowed by 
a Reverend Mr. Barton, the minis- 
ter of the parish, with the rents 
arising from some houses in Ormond 
market, in the city of Dublin, and 
producing about 50/. per annum. 
Owing to some negligence on the 
partof those who had the manage- 
ment of the school, the ground rent 
tothe head landlord was not paid, 
who brought ejectments, and the 
houses were lost to the Charity, and 
the school is now discontinued. 

There are no other schools of pri- 
vate foundation in this diocese, on 
permanent establishments, 


Frankfort School. 
This school is situated ata place 


tailed Frankfort, in the diocese of 


Riilaila, and was originally endow- 
td by a Doctor Valentine, with a 
tum of 400/., which has now in- 
Ceased to 1,5001., which is vested 
M government debentures, and lod- 
ged in the bank of Sir William Glea- 
fowe, and Co., in Dublin; 1,200/. 
bis sum is in 34 per cent. deben- 
luis, and -300/. in the five per 
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cents.; the master has a dwelling- 
house and a school-room attached, 
which are kept in repair by the 
trustees; he has also two acres and 
a half of land adjoining, which 
were given by the Bishop of the 
Diocese, and 12/. per annum salary. 
Twenty-three Protestant children, 
and five Roman Catholics, are 
taught gratis in this school, There 
are six others who pay for their in- 
struction; all the children are taught 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and some of them geometry and 
trigonometry, by the present mas- 
ter; and the children, whose parents 
wish it, are apprenticed to trades, 
with a fee. 

The trustees, the Bishop of Kill- 
alla and the Vicar of the parish, pro- 
pose considerably augmenting the 
number of children at this school, 
and enlarging the house, 

Ballymackey, 

In the year 1724, Lady Anne 
Cole left 100/., the interest thereof 
to be paid to the school-master of 
the parish of Ballymackey; the in- 
terest is now paid by Henry Cole 
Bowen, Esq. of the County of Cork. 
There is no school-house here, and 
the number of scholars is not return- 


ed. 


Dromoland School, 

Here is a school established by 
Lady O’Brien, who gives the master 
and mistress GO/. per anuum salary, 
with a house and half an acre of 
ground rent-free; he keeps a few 
boarders, and has an evening school, 
the profits of which go to him; no 
return of the number of scholars, and 
whether any are free, 


Killaloe School. 

The Lord Bishop of Killaloe has 
established a school at Killaloe, and 
pays the master 40/, per annum, 
and has given him a dwelling-house 
and school-house rent-free. There 
were fifty scholars in September, 












































































ISi1, at this school, who were all 
free scholars, and were taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic. The 
dweiling-house, and the school- 
bouse, were in perfect repair. 
Tullavin School, 

William Moore, of Tullavin, in 

the County of Cavan, Esq., by his 


will, dated Ist. January, 1803, be- 


queathed the sum of four thousand 
pounds to his trustees, and their 
survivors, ip trust, to “ lay out the 
same in the purchase of Government 
securities, or on mortages, judg- 
ments, or other landed securities, 
and out-of the interests thence aris- 
ing, tu apply a sum not exceeding 
501. per annum, as a stipend or sa- 
lary to a sufficient and capable mas- 
ter, of good character and morals, 
of the Protestant religion, for keep- 
ing a public schoo! at or near to Tul- 
lavin, for the education and instruc. 
tion of Protestant children; the re- 
mainder of the interest of the afore- 
said 4,0001, to be applied to the pur- 
chase of books, paper, hats, shoes, 
and stockings, for the children, and 
also for the purpose of obtaining, 
and paying for the board aud lodg- 
ing at a moderate rate, contigious to 
said school, of such Protestant chil- 
dren, whose own residence is too 
distant from the said school, to al- 
low their daily attendance thereat. 
The master of the said school to be 
removable for misconduct by the 
trustecs,”’ 

There is a school kept at Tulla- 
viv, in two small contigious cabins ; 
the number resorting to it varies 
from sixty toeighty boys and gurls ; 
the children ate of the established 
church, and Dissenters and Roman 
Catholic, but in what respective pro- 
portion we are not informed; the 
former are taught the Church cate- 
chism; those of the other persua- 
sions are left to be instructed in their 
religion, by their own ministers or 
parents. ‘The master has a salary of 
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501. per annum,the children aretayph, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic 
There ts an assistant who hasno why. 
ry, but he receives his board an 
lodging, and is himself instructed by 
the master in the higher branches of 
arithmetic. A few of the children hays 
lately been supplied with shoes and 
stockings. 

The commissioners of charitable 
donations are at present Carrying on 
a lawsuit against the executors apd 
trustees of Mr. Moore’s will, forthe 
purpose of securing the principal 
sum of 4,000/, left for this endow. 
ment, the interest of which sum 
would certainly be sufficient to main. 
tain a school of a much better de. 
cription, than the one which now 
exists; and the savings which most 
have accrued out of the interest on 
the 4,000/. since the year 1805, 
(when Mr. Moore died.) upon an 
establishment such as that aow exist 
ing at ‘Tuilavin, ought to be suf 
cient for providing a suitable schoo 
house for the endowment. 

The Blue School. 

Mrs. Alicia Craven granted, m 
the year 1724, to the Bishop, Deas, 
Mayer, and Recorder of Limenek, 
and their successors for ever, 9 
veral houses, in trust, for the sup 
port of a charity-school, called the 
Blue School. ‘The corporation 6 
Limerick paid 20/. per anaam fe 
gularly to this school, until the year 
1745, when they discontinued # 
The present income of this charity 
amounts to 981. 2s. 6d. per annua, 
491. 12s. 6d. of which arises trea 
the rents of houses, and the remai 
der from the interest of the principal 
sum of 9001, the property of the 
charity, arising from savings . 
benefactions at different times. 
this sum, part bears interest at #%, 
and the rest at five per cemby 
whether the whole is secured 1@ ' 
public funds, or lent upon oer 
security, we have not ascert# 
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There is 4 school-liouse, which was 
pailt in the year 1773, out of the 
arings of the annual income of the 
charity, the school having been for 
many years previous to 1773 discon- 
tinued. Since that period, however, 
x has been regularly kept. There 
we at present fiiteen boys in this 
«hool, all Protestauts, who are in- 
gructed 10 the church catechism, 
woght reading, writing and arith- 
metic, clothed, and at the expira- 
ion of four years apprenticed to 
indesmen, with a fee of 4/.-each. 
The school-master has a salary of 
ool. per annum, resides in the school- 
house, and is supplied with fuel out 
of the funds. 


Doctor Hall’s School. 

Doctor Jeremiah Hall, in the vear 
i687, left a very large house, and se- 
real other concerns in the city of 
Limerick, for a school-house for the 
xcommodation of twenty poor boys, 
wd twenty poor girls, and bequeath- 
daperpetual annuity of ten pounds 
erannum to the master thereof, the 
ame sum to the mistress, and ten 
pounds for the repairs of the house. 
The schools are stated to’us to be 
tgularly kept, according to the will 
a Doctor Hall. The salaries of the 
master and mistress have been raised 
w15i,each, but from what fund we 
we not informed, 


Athtone School. 

A few years ago an English school 
"is kept in Athlone, a small en- 
wwment of Arthur St. George, Esq. 
"io by will left a house and an an- 
sty of 5/. per annum for a school- 
master, His present heir and repre- 
‘eitative, as we are informed, has 
ised to confirm this bequest, Mr, 
% George’s wil, it seems, not hav- 
® been signed by the requisite 
— of witnesses required by 


Wit Athlone. 
liam Handcock, Esq. in the 
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year 1705, bequeathed a rent-charge 
of 20/1. per annum for ever, for the 
support of a free-school in the town 
of Athlone ; the master to educate 
gratis the sons of the decayed free- 
men. The corporation formerly al- 
lowed the master 104. more, during 
pleasure. We do not find that this 
is paid at present, but the vicar of 
Athlone now allows four pounds in 
addition to his salary of 20/7, Mrs 
Handcock’s endowment. This school 
had been discontinued for seve- 
ral years past, but upon the inter- 
ference lately of the Commissioners 
of Charitable Bequests, the arrears 
of the 20/. per annum, which were 
due to the endowment during the 
time no school was kept, have been 
paid to the Lord Bishop of Meath, 
the trustee, and lodged in Govern- 
ment security ; aud the sum, with 
the interest thereon, now amounts 
to something more than 2001. His 
Lordship’s intention is to procure a 
school-house for this money. The 
present master has opened school in 
his own house, and has now twenty- 
nine scholars:-he is competent to 
teach the classics, and has already 
one pupil whom be instruets in Greek 
and Latin at one guinea per quarter: 
he charges the Eagtish scholars from 
five shillings to eleven shillings and 
four pence halfpesny per quarter, 
according to tleir ages and the 
branches of learning in whieh they 
are instructed. It is not stated to 
us that any of the scholars are 
free. : 


A recent Bequest of considerable 
vilue, for establishing Schools for 
the Education of the lower Orders 
in the Diocese of Meath. 


We have thought it right to add 
to this report upon the present state 
of the schools of private foundatiow 
in the diocese of Meath, the follow- 
ing return of a recent bequest of con- 
siderable amount, left for the pur- 

















































pose of erecting schools in that dio- 
cese. This information was com- 
municated by the Lord Bishop of 
Meath to the Commissioners of Cha- 
ritable Donations, and by them 
through their secretary to us, 

In the vear 1809, Mr. Laurence 
Gilson, of Great Casile-street, in the 
parish of St. Mary-le-bone, in the 
County of Middlesex, Fugland, by 
his last will left the sum of 25,400/, 
consolidated three per centum = an- 
nuities, standing in his name in the 
Bank of England, to Henry Witham, 
of Gower-street, in the County of 


Middlesex, and to Charles Mac- 
kenzie, of Broad-street, near the 


Royal Exchange, Esq. in trust, “ for 
the following purposes, viz. 500/. 
British per annum of the interest 
of said sum to be applied to the 
erection of a school-house, and for 
the maintenance of a school on the 
green of Oldcastle, in the County of 
Meath, and Kingdom of Ireland, his 
native country and parish. Half of 
said sum to be drawn annually for 
the use of said feundation by the 
Protestant rector of the said parish, 
and the other half by the Roman 
Catholic priest of the parish for the 
time being. And that an equal num- 
ber of the children of their respective 
flocks should be admitted into this 
school, but that all the children of 
the parish, being natives, of whatever 
sect and religion, shall be admit- 
ted.” 

He further directs that not only 
the rector and priest of the parish 
of Oldcastle, but also the church- 
wardens for the time being, should 
be permitted and entitled to inspect 
the accounts of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of the said 500/. per an- 
num, and expresses his “ wish that 
the school-master pro tempore should 
have a house and garden ;” and adds, 
“1 think one schoo!-master upon 
Mr. Lancaster’s plan of education, 
will be fully adequate to the teach- 
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ing all the boys of said Parish, it 
being my wish and will that the said 
Lancasterian plan of education be 
adopted, And that Protestants as 
weil as Roman Catholics should be 
equally eligible to be appointed may 
ters of sad school, according to their 
respective merits. And afterwanis 
by a codicil to his will, dated in June 
1809, he bequeaths all the property 
he may die possessed of, over and 
and above the 500/. per annum (ale 
ready mentioned), to the erection 
and maintenance of a school at Old 
castle aforesaid, and then directs that 
all his books should be sent to Old 
castle, to form the foundation of a 
library at that place for his purposed 
school. 

The opinions of eminent counsel 
in England, viz. Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Cruise, and Mr. Johnstone, have 
been taken upon this will ; and they 
all agree that the case is not withia 
the Act of Mortmain, 9 Geo. II. chap, 
36, the legacy being left for the 
establishment of a charity in Ireland; 
and that the executors are bound to 
perform the trusts of it. Mr. John 
stone, however, gives his opinion, 
that the executors ought not to act 
in execution of the trusts, otherwise 
than under the direction of a Cour 
of Equity. 

Colonel Robertson’s Schools, 

There is in the diocese of Raphoes 
very munificent endowment, for the 
education of the children of the lower 
orders of the people, established undet 
the last will and testament of the iste 
Colonel Robertson, who, in the year 
1790, by his last will and testament 
dated 25th of September in thatyes, 
did, among other bequests therem 
mentioned, make the followings 

“T vive and devise to the 
of the divcese of Raphoe, a sum 
money, which, by its interes @ 
the rate of five per cent shall be 
found sufficient to produce fifiees 
pounds sterling avnually to each P* 
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rish, for or towards establishing a 
school therein, and purchasing books, 
ys well of entertainment as of instruc- 
tion, in every parish of said diocese ; 
and it is to be understood, that such 
in said parishes may not be of the 
eublished religion, are notwith- 
danding to share equally in this 
legacy, which it is to be hoped will 
cutribute to their confirmation with 
the English church, by enlighten- 
ing ther understandings : and I do 
int the Lord Primate of Jreland, 
the Lord Archbishop of Dublin, the 
lord Bishop, Dean, Archdeacon and 
Rectors of said diocese for the time 
being, to be trustees herein for said 
parishes, with a power to form’ such 
regulations in the founding and con- 
ducting of the schools aforesaid, as 
my seem best to them; and to dis- 
pe of, in the purchase of lands of 
nberitance in fee simple, or to put 
® mterest on good security in lre- 
ud, the aforesaid sum of money.” 


On Monday, the 7th day of March, 
W5,the Right Honourable the Lord 
Quncellor of Ireland, Lord Redes- 
bk, was pleased te pronounce the 


hlowing decree respecting said cha- 
habie bequest. 


“Itisordered, adjudged, and de- 
med, by the Right Honourablethe 
Chancellor of Li land, that the be- 
Pes in the testaior’s will to the pa- 
halies 1 the diocese of Raphoe, of a 
“8 0} money, which by its inte- 
Mh at the rate of five pounds per 
Sal shall be found sufficient to pro- 
te 151. sterling annually to each 
ape or to be considered asa 
o : 0! 3001 sterling for the be- 
% nna parish ; and it appear. 
J i there are 31 parishes in 
fse, it is further ordered 
why said bequest ought to be 
» and js hereby decreed as a 
the sum of nine thousand 
| red pounds sterling, pay- 
"HAST Wag. NO. L171, 
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able within one year after the death 
of the testator. 

« And it is further ordered, that the 
trustees of the charity, in the plead- 
ings mentioned, lay before the mas- 
ter a scheme for the founding and 
conducting of the schools mentioned 
in the will of the testator, and for 
purchasing books according to his 
said will, and for applying the bae 
lance which shall appear by the 
master’s report to be in their or any 
of their hands, upon the account 
hereinafter directed ; and the sums 
to be reported due for interest, and 
the dividends of debentures accrued 
and to accrue until such plan shall 
be settled and approved of ; and in 
forming such plan, that the amount 
of the salaries to be paid to the 
school-master of each of the schools 
directed by the testator to be es- 
tablished in each ofthe said parishes, 
to be made so far to depend upon 
his having a certain number of scho- 
lars in his school, that such salary 
may uot be paid in the whole, unless 
he shall have a certain number of 
scholars, and may be diminished in 
proportion as the number of scholars 
shall be diminished, and shall not be 
paid at all, unless he shall appear 
to have a certain number of scho- 
lars ; so that if from the neglect, in- 
attention, or want of capacity of the 
school-master, the school of any of 
the said parishes shall not be kept, 
or shall not be effectually kept ac- 
cording to the intent of the said tes- 
tator, the salary of the school-mas- 
ter shall be diminished, or not paid 
at all, according to circumstances ; 
and having regard to the size of the 
parish, and to the number of the im- 
hubitants thereof, and the increase 
or decrease of the number of such 

inhabitants: and in sach plan that 
the proper provisions be made for 
ascertaining the number of the scho- 


jars, and the conduct of the school- 
Lil 


master, before p 1yment of salary for 
the preceding year or half year ; and 
for enabling two or more of the said 
trustcer to sion the payment of the 
salary of any school-master for any 
misconduct, until bis conduct can be 
investigaied by some larger. number 
oF said and empowering 
such larger number wholly to stop 
the same, 

« And it is further ordered, that said 
plan also proposes, that any stop- 
pases to be made tor want-of scho- 
lars, or misconduct, shall be ap- 
plied to the general purposes of 
the clarity within the same pa- 
rishes, at the discretion of the trus 
tees, 

* And it is further ordered, that 
the master also inquire’ whether 
proper school masters have been 
hitherto provided in the several 
parishes in said diocese, or any, 
and which of them, and whether 
the children instructed therein re- 
spectively have been properly in- 
siructed, and what number of scho- 
lars have heretofore been from time 
to time in each of said schools; and 
that said trusiees also, in the plan 
hereinbefore divected to be laid be. 
fore the master, propose a scheme 
tor the reguiar visitation of such 
by some ope or more of 
the trustees, as circumstances will 
admit ; and for obtaining annual 
returos thereon to the Lord Primate, 
the Archbishop of Dubtin, and the 
Rishop, Dean, and Archdeacon of 
Raphoe, or such of them as the said 
trestees shall to their said plan think 
fit to propose for that purpose ; and 
that the trustees do also propose 
what proportions of the income of 
each $patish shall be applied tor 
salary of schoul-masters, and what 
for books, and what fer other ne 
cessary incidents to the schools ; 
and that the irustees do also propose 
some plan for vesuing the trust fund 
in sowe of the said trustees, or ia 


trustees, 


SC HOOIS 
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other proper trustees, or ip some 
other manner, so as that same ma 
be perpetual, and the truss cop 
‘tinued for the purposes of the ep 
rity, and for laying out the Dre 
portion of each parish, or the prim 
portions of ditlerent parishes, of iby 
whole fund in the purchase of lak Me 
of inheritance in fee simpie, a. 

cording to the testator’s wills agg 

in forming such a plan as aforesud 



































| 
that said trustees do have regan jp | 
forming an acting committee, op 
Sisting of a smaller number or pat ' 
of their body, for conducting the af. dl 
fairs of said charity, and giving Ki 
such committee, or to a certain py fa 
tion of such committee, such powes th 
as may be necessary for the goal ‘. 
management of the charity, either Hi), 
conclusively, or by making repou My . 
to the whole body of the trusts ' 
as otherwise might be required; Hy. 
and for appointing some ceri ». 
days for general meetings a vim p. 
Sitations of the diocese, or ober Ar 
public occasions, when a numbtmy ,... 
of trustees can be conveniently The 
sembled. rity, 
And it is further ordered, thatthe j:'; 
costs of the several inquiries 0 
plans hereinbefore directed for | der, 


managenient of the charity, and 
other costs, touching the many 
ment of the charity, daght 
borne out of the funds of siid 
rity, and not out of testator’s estate 
and accordiagly in forming said pla 
for the futare conducting @ ™ 
charity, it is farther © ered, 
said trastees have régard to We p 
ment of such subsequent 
of the balance u0oW in the h 
the informant, the Bishop, 
of the trustees, and the iiteret ™ 
in before directed v4 paid te | 
and the dividends” ye 
now in the bank, to the credit of 
cause, 

« And itisfurther ordered, the 
plan for the future managen 
























the charity be laid before his Ma- 
lesty’s Attorney Gem r il, for his con- 
<ieration thereof, before the saine 
shall be reported upon by the mas- 


ter: and that if he shall think fit, 


be shail direct some proper person 
jo atrend the master thereupon, the 
expense 8 bereof shall be paid by the 
pel alOrss 

This legacy of Colonel Robertsen’s, 
as appears by the ile cree aboye re- 
cued, was coniests d for some years 
in Chancery, by the executors aad 
heirs at law, in consequence of ¥ hich 
the charity was in abeyance ; and 
therefure, when the trustees of this 
charity obtained a decree in their 
favour, there was a redundancy, more 
then sufticient, from the interest, 
w pay according to Colonel Lo- 
herison’s bequest 15/. to each pa- 
ish, 

The whole money received from 
the executors was vested in Govern- 
ment securities, in the name of the 
Bishop of Raphoe, the Dean, and 
Archdeacon of that diocese, as trus- 
tees for Colonel Robertson’s charity. 
The sum now belonging to this cha- 
nty, is, we are informed, about 
13,5001. By the decree of the 
Uhancellor above-mentioned, the 
cergy are directed te elect a com- 
mittee to conduct the business of the 
charity, who, under certain regula- 
toms, are to pay twelve pounds per 
mmm to each parish, and three 
Pudsfor books. The present com- 
mittee are the Bishop, the Dean, 
and the Archdeacon of Raphoe, Doc- 
tt Aleock, Doctor Stopford, Dacier 
Usher, Mr. Homan, and Mr. Sinwith. 
Atthe visitation the Bishop of Ra- 
pice appvints visitors for each school, 
aad beiore the schoo] master can re- 
oe his salary, be must procure a 
certificate from the visitor of his 

"ing taught, on an average, duriug 

ing year, at least 25 boys, 

M Case of any deficiency of num- 
+ * proportionalile part of his 
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The committee 
each vear select the books that shall 
be distributed wiiich c mstst Lente 
rally of Bibles, prayer-books, and 
selections from the books published 
by the society, for discountcnancing 
vice From the accumalation which 
arose during the time that the will 
was Contesting in Cuancery, the com- 
vrant 451 to 
buildias of 
a school louse, where the incumbent 
could procure a suflicient plot of 
ground, witha good title in perpes 
luity ; several have been 
made, but the difficulty of getting 
grants of land in perpetuity, has, 
as we are informed, occasioned see 
veral parishes to be still without 
school-houses on this foundation, 

At the Bishop of Raphoe’s visita- 
tion every year the agent to this 
charity furnishes his accounts ; a 
floating balance, as we are inform. 
ed, is always left in his hands, suf. 
ficient, according to calculation, to 
answer contingent expenses ; and 
the overplus, if any, is directed to 
be vested, from time to time, in go- 
verument securities, lodged in the 
Bank, in the name of the Bishop, 
Dean, and Archdeacon of Raphoe, in 
trust, for the purposes of Roberison’s 
charity. 


salary is deducted, 


niiitee deterimined to 
each parish, towards the 


ivr; . 
gra its 


Saint Johnsto-cn. 

At St. Johnstown, near Loneford, 
there was formerly a school kept, 
and which was originally endowed, 
as we have reason to believe, by 
the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, 
with 60 acres of land. The sehool- 
master was angually elected by the 
corporationof St. Johustowa ; a man 
of the name of Ratigan was the last 
master ; from the neglect of the 
corporation, according to our infor 
mation, they continued him, with- 
out renewal of election, for a nume 
ber of years, Ratigan, who died 
some time between 1770 and 17890, - 
bequeathed by will the sixty.acres ef 












































































school land to his son, as his own 
property, who, at some time be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1788, sold 
the same to an attorney, whose de- 
scendants are in possession of these 
60 acres, worth now above 120/. 
per annum, as has been stated to us, 

We have thought right to refer 
this case to the commissioners of 
charitable donations and bequests, 
and have requested of that board 
to take such proceedings at law as 
they may deem most expedient, for 
the recovery of this embezzied cha- 
rity. 

Jamestown School. 

There is a school at Jamestown, 
in the parish of Kiltogard, and dio- 
cese of Tuam, which was endowed 
by an Earl of Mountrath, with lands 
in the parish of Cloon, County of 
Antrim, which are now let for $47. 
per annum, but on what lease we 
are not informed; the late Ear! 
erected a handsome school-house, 
with offices, in Jamestown, for the 
master; the present master has 80 
scholars, who are taught reading, 
writing, and arithmetic; of this 
number, 40 are free scholars, boys 
and girls, and are the children of 
the poor tenants of Lord Mountrath’s 
estate: the rest pay for their instruc- 
tion: of the whole number, 12 only 
are Protestants ; the master keeps 
an assistant, whom he pays, and 
the school-house and offices are stat- 
ed tous to be in very good repair, 
and are kept so at the master’s ex- 
pense, 


The Blue Girls School. 

The Blue Girls School, in the 
city of Waterford, was founded by 
the Mason family, and is supported 
by a permanent annual income of 
1431. 7s. Gd., of which sum 601 is 
a rent-charge for ever, payable to it 
by the corporation of Waterford. 
In the year 1784, Counsellor Alcock 
left 1,000/, to the institution; the 
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interest of which, 601, is 
above annual fund i 

There is a school-house, part of 
which is let in lodging, and 34 girls 
are clothed and educated jy ibis 
school; we have had no returp ot 
the salary of the master; the chile 
dren do not appear, by the accouss 
furnished to us, to be dieted, 

Bishop Foy’s Charity, 

Dr. Nathaniel Foy, formerly Bi. 
shop of Waterford, by his last wil! 
and testament, in the year 1707, ep. 
dowed this school with the residge 
of his fortune, after the payment of 
certain legacies, and directed tha 
the produce of said residue shold 
be vested in lands, for the sv 
of a school in Waterford, to teach 
the children of the poor gratis; and 
to clothe and apprentice them, when 
fit, to trades; and also, that the 
number of the children should be in 
creased, in proportion to the im 
crease of the funds or rents of the 
charity. It appears. from a docu 
ment in our possession, of the 
state of this school, which wa 
investigated by the members of the 
Board of Education, which sat in 
1788, that the annual income of this 
charity was in that year 5231 Ils, 
and that there was then the sumo 
1,400/. in money lodged in private 
security, belonging to the trustets, 
and that 75 children were in that 
year on the establis!ment. 

An Act of Parliament was 
in the Ist year of George the 24, 
for the regulation of this charity; 


and a further act, to enlarge the 


powers of the former, and intit 
“An Act to perpetuate, and better 
regulate the Charitable F 
of Dr. Nathaniel Poy, late 
Bishop of Waterford and Lismore, 
and fur other purposes,” was 
in the year 1805. 

By this last Act, ee 
of the Charity are vest 
Lord Bishop of Waterford, ™ 
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Mayor of Waterford, and the Dean 
of Waterford, for the time being, 
and powers are given to them to sell 
the present school-house, and to e 
rect inamore convenient situation 
s new schoo! house, suitable to the 
fare extent of the endowment, 
with powers to pay a master a sit} 
larg of 1001. per annum, and 50, 
per annum to each usher, and to 
maintain, board, and lodge the 
schoolmaster, ushers, servants, and 
chikirea in the school-house, Bishop 
Foy in his will having limited ~ his 
trustees to the instructing and bind- 
ing out the children only. ‘There 
were in 1808 fifty-seven children in- 
structed at this school; the number 
now attending this school is sixty- 
seven, 


Thé present estates of this charity 
consist of about one thousand four 
hundred acres of land, together with 
twoor three small plots of ground, 
in the city of Waterford, and now 
produce only 466/. lls. per an- 
mum, But it appears, by a survey 
proved before the Judges in Ireland, 
that the following estates belonging 
tthe charity, (which are held by 
leases made in the year 1741, in 
ech of which there is only one life 
existing, and thata very aged one,) 
wil, when the present leases ex- 
pie, produce, in all probability, 
the following annual rents, viz. 


Ns. 1. €. a d. 
Lillyguin Occcsstnacinecned MOG: &. 2 
Metbill  do...s...0000 reeeeeeee 624 — — 

. PPP eee eeecece eer eeeree ee $50 a 
Residue of ES 645 =.= 





Total,...000€.2,282 3 3 
And that the other estates 


onging to the cha- 

My, which are let Ups 

0 leases of three lives, 

lof which are in bee 

™ would, if cut of 
» produce— 
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No. 2. =a 
Hacketstown e 





state, eeeeeeeee 480 7 6 
Ballywade do... 435 4— 
£915 11 6 


Which last are at present let 


for Seeeeeereeeeeeeeereceeeeeeeeee 


265 — —< 





The total annual produce 
of the estate of this chae 
rity will, as soon as the 
class No. 1. is out of 


lease, Wile c Socenaednesponat £.2,547 3 3 





The trustees have, besides, a fund, 
the accumulation of former savinas 
on the annual expenditure, of above 
4,900/., bearing interest, the greater 
part of it in the government funds, 

The following are the estimates 
and calculations which have been 
furnished to us for the new school, 
under the last act of Parliament, 


No. 1. 


An Estimate of the Annual Expense which, 
is computed, will attend the school upon its 
new establishment. 

£. 8. th 

Board for 75 boys, at £.12 each 900 — <—- 

Do for the master, 2 ushers, 

ANA SEFVANES,...sseecsecesresseee 200 —— mm 
Master's salaryy...sscessseerseeee LOO —— ow 
TWO ushers,.....cococcssees soos -- 100 — — 
Clothing children, at 4/. 1s, 4¢, 

GRO. dnccnemostncbossens sesesecee 350 —— om 
Apprenticing 20 boys annual- 

ly, at premiums of from ten 

to five guineas each per an- 

DUM 965 cose ccscccoccoscccccceccccess B99) 10 ae 
Catechist, Tritt? ttt tiie ib—— 
REN yerccccesccrocscssosccscsscssesess 50 —— —= 





£.2,042 10 — 


B an ‘ine 


RECEIVET y+. c00sccceereeeee 





£2,047 10 — 





No. 2. 
An Estimate and Calculation of the funds and 
means by which the new school is intended te 
be erected, fitted up, and furnished. 


4 a 
There are now belonging to 
the Charity, ia deben- 
TUPCS, +0 ere vessevecvecseerescess 4,000 «—- ote 








Ge gel 


TE PAP! sO — — 
The old school, and the sire 
whereon it stands, it is 
computed will sell formore 
than, or at least for...... 
The new plan is not intend- 
ed to be executed, until 
the old life drops upon 
which the principal e- 
States are now held; af- 
ter which it will be near- 
ly two years in complet- 
ing: during which time, 
it is intended, that the 
present establishment he 
continued, the expense of 
which is, communibe: ane 
nis, £.500; the income 
from the estates, during 
these two years, wil! be 
£2,500 ; consequently 
there will be a saving of 


1,600 — — 





The total amount of the 

funds will be then about 10,500 — — 
The expense of the new 

building, supplying fur- 

niture, &c., it is comput- 


ed, will amount to about 8,978 13 3 





Consequently there will be 


a surplus of about.........€4,521 6 9 





IN eoneluding this Report, we 
beg leave to state to your Grace, 
that we have had frequently occa- 
sion to observe, in the course of our 
inquiries imto the various charitable 
funds in Ireland, that the money be- 
fonging to them i« too often vested 
in private securities, to the evident 
hazard of its entire loss; and we 
have found also, that where such 
money has been vested in govern- 
ment securities, that the names of 
individuals “have been used, instead 
of those of the several trusts or cor- 

orations to which the properties 
ey aud an imprudent choice 
made of the five per cent. funds, in- 
steact of those of the three and a 
half; which dost, we conceive, for 
permanent establishments, should 
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always be pre ferred. And We sub 
mit to your Grace, that thow gril 
might be removed, by eMpowen, 
the Commissioners of ¢ haritab‘e De. 
nations and he vests, to ce } 
all cases, the eat of itn 
foundations, to call in such SUMS ag 
are now laid ont on Private secure 
ties, and to invest them, and ali 
other momes belonging to such ch. 
rities, 19 government stock, at thie 
and a half per cent., in the namesef 
the several trusts respectively, 
And it would also, we conceive, he 
advisable, that powers should. at the 
fame time be given to the sam 
beard, to call upon the trustees fg 
surveys of the several estates Lenwge 
Inv io their respective toundations, 
We cannot close this report to 
your Grace, without noticing a mast 
usefal class of schoo!s for the duce. 
tion of the jower classes, founded by 
“ The Association for promoting the 
practice of the Christian religion,’ 
and have, therelore, subjomed, 
an Appendix, the plan and cond 
tions vpon which the association 
have given their assistance, i em 
dowing these schools, together with 
a list of the number which they bare 
established, the salaries paid by 
them tothe respective masters, 
gether with the number of cbildres 
returned as attending the same, 


(Signed ) 
W. ARMAGH, (us) 
JAS. KILLALLA. “ 
ISAAC CORRY. (L* 
THOS. ELKINGTON, Provost, (t4) 
JAS. WHITELAW. Ls 
R. L. EDGEWORTH. Ls. 
J. LESLIE FOSTER. (us) 


(A Correct Copy) 
Joun Cornett, 
18th March, 1812. 
—-P— 
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Association, Incorporated for al 
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ing the knowledge and practice of 
the Christian Religion ; 


Room. No. 7, Capel-stree’, 
15th October, 1807. 
ResoLven, 

THAT, to promote the establish- 
ment of Schools throughout Ireland; 
this Assotiation will grant the fol- 
lowing encouragement for building 
the same, upon proper application, 
ad on the subsequent terms, viz.-— 
A third part of the expense of build- 
ing any school-house, provided said 
thed shall ndt é&ceed the sim of 
si, for each school, to be paid as 
won as a lease, or grant of one acre 
of grouml, in perpetuity for the pur- 
pose, shall be granted and register- 
ed, aifd satisfactory proof laid be- 
fore the Association, that the said 
house is roofed in with new foreign 
timber, and slated, and built of lime 
and stone, Or brick; ahd they will 
also grant an annual galary.of VOI. 


oe. 
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to a school-master or mistress, and 
a gratuity of 5/. at the end of every 
year, provided he or she shall pro- 
duce a certificate from the minister 
of the parish, and three or more of 
the subscribers, of his or her dili- 
gence or good conduct: these grants 
to be continued so long as the Axso- 
ciation shall receive Parliamentary 
aid for the purpose. 

Resolved, That previous to the 
payment of any movey granted in 
aid of the building of any school. 
house, an exact eround plan, and 
elevation of such school-lrouse, toge- 
ther with an estimate of the expense, 
shall be transmitted to the Secreta. 
ries, and that such transmission shall 
be an indispensable condition of the 
payment of such grant. 


(By Order,) 
Jous Grant, 


Wa. Maroain. } Secretaries 





ACCOUNT OF GRANTS TO SCHOOLS, BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR DIs- 
COUNTENANCING VicR, &c. 
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No of Chil- Sums granted | Manual Sas 
hen in tach —<— for lary, anegre 
Schoo. Building, | OB 
ters. 
a. be az. & & 
5% Adamstown.........School,...County Wexford, 10 — — 
64 Ardfinan,....++ 0000+ ose Wicklow, noe_— — — 
40 Ballinlea,. sss. ..00+0 - Wicklow, 15 — — 
Né Car eig... 4... .ceesvesmmmmn——aee Cavan, 35 — — lj —— 
52 Clonbuliock ....... .--King’s County, 20 — — li —— 
46 Clonfert....0+...1..--———... Couaty Galway, 3s, i—— 
48 Clonsilla,,..+.cocccccseper——ess Dublin, l5— — 
4 “| Cronebate.....000-————+» Wicklow, 1G ‘nme stom 
10 Crumilin...... sore me yy Dublin, 23 10 2 we — 
ito Derryvollan.:..... —__——.,, Fermanagh, 1— — 
%” Donaghpatrick.... wie Meath, 38 4 9h). 45 — — 
105 Fenagh... 2.000060 Carlow, 5 — — 
20 Galtriti....... Meath, 319” SFT 13 
74 Glanworth.....0+..——~+ «+ Cork, 50 — — | 15 me ee 
192 GOPCY. septa ececess nme Werford, TTS ae ee 
ee or : pe Pree iii 
‘eel 4, 256-44 "i 220 


Continued. 
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ACCOUNT OF GRANTS TO SCHOOLS, BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR Dis. 
COUNTENANCING VICE, &c. CONTINUED FROM LAST PAdE, 























The Association are also engaged 
to grant aid towards the building 
of some other schoo\-houses, and sa- 
laries and gratuities to the masters, 
which are not included in the fore. 
going account, because the houses 
are not yet built. 


Aid granted by the Association towards 


building and supporting a Seminary for 
educating young men for parish clerks, 











No. of Chil- Sums granted | Answal Se» 
dren in each —=__ for lary,and gree 
School. Building. | *#Y 4 map 
ters, 

— SS eth urts 
is 4 d. £, a 4 

1061 Carried from page 449. 286 14 4 }290 
137 Grange .oo..00- ....School,...County Armagh, iS a oe 
49 FEW ccscccccccecs ese Dublin, 99 ei 
97 Irvinestown......... see Fermanagh, 15 = = 
60 Kildimo........00...———=... Limerick, 50— — j= = 
57 Kildress.. .*....¢0++.—————ss Tyrone, li — = 
82 Killenaule..........———... Tipperary, | 50 —— | 1l5—— 
75 Kilmactigue,.......—————... Mayo, 40 4—4; li—— 
42 _ [Kilmore.........0+..———=... Kildare, ls— = 

No return. | *Kilmore...........———... Cavan, 50— — 
50 Kilskeery.........00——————a Fermanagh,{|/11 7 6 | 1l5—— 
48 LiSMOr.. 0.000000 eons Waterford, li3—— 
46 Magheraclooney...._—_—_—... Cavan, li—-— 
50 Mogorban.........———=... Tipperary, | 50 — — li—- = 
30 Monasterevan.....————... Kildare, lj—- — 
350 Monkstown..,.....—————... Dublin, 50 — — li — 
39 Mooretown........————=... Louth, 1b—— 
70 Mothel .. 0.2.00. .00.— eee Kilkenny, i—— 
28 Oatlands. ......2..... Meath, 43 6 8 li = 
136 RSS... ec ccecceeccees ne Wexford, li~-— 
73 Taney,.......two Schools,... Dublin, 2o—— 
87 Fentower............School,...Queen’s County, b—— 
40 | Wicklow... s+.er0e .--County Wicklow, b—— 
No return. ' *Palace Kenry....-——-—... Limerick, it KW 
2,707 £. 631 12 6h | 555—— 
i 





and school-masters, at Kildimo, County 


Limerick. 
Paid for building 
Seminary. 


££. n.d. 
100 «= = 


Note-—For some y ence 
paid £.50 per annum in aid of maintaining 


Annual Aid paid 
to Seminary. 


£ « & 





100 — = 
ears, the Association 
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have been yet received. 


Limerick,) have been established so latel 


* Nete—Kilmore School, (County Cavan,) and Palace Kenry School, (Cously 
y, that no returns of the number cof chulcea 
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docating nive young men in the Se- 
vd ! pe year increased the aid 
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be annually maintained and educated, but 
have not. yet received a Report since the 


» £100 per annum, and expect that augmentation. 
shout fiteen young men will, in future, 
-_——— 


ABSTRACT OF THE FOREGOING ACCOUNT 


9,707 Children annually educated in the Schools, 


aided by the Association. 


1¢Schools, to which aid was granted towards building ; 


» amounting to - 


_ maintenance of the masters, 


$8 Schools, to which aid is annually granted, towards the 


‘ 


ft a .& £. 8 th 


631 12 6 ~~ — 


- —_——. —— 


555 — <= 











Aid granted to Seminary, ° - | 100,—<—-— | 100 == 
Total Sum paid by Association towards building, £. | 791 123 6 
Do. annually paid for establishment of Schools, . - -£.| 655 — — 





By order of the Association, Sc. 


(A correct Copy ) 
J. C. Sec. 


Wma. Warson, Sub-Treasurer. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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DIALOGUR ON SIGNING THE PROTES- 
TANT PETITION IN FAVOUR OF CA- 
THOLIC EMANCIPATION. 


‘Concluded from No. 52, Page 349.) 


NJ ED. My dear friend Pat, as you 
“* have hitherto indulged me with 
yeur good company, and improving 
cuversation, lam happy in mecting 
)™ once more; you have satisfacto- 
nly answered wy queries, and solved 
many of my doubts: a few still re. 
wan on which I would jike to have 
Your Opinion. 

Puy Most willingly : One of the 
nad, Mivaniages arising trom so- 
ty, is the mutual intercourse which 
a us to expand our ideas, and 
ime ral ea Society : is 

Mie... is where each pers 

AG, NO. LIM, 


Mm mm 


son, according to his talent and in- 
formation, contributes his part for 
the general good and improvement 
of the whole. We can ina few pass- 
ing hours acquire knowledge, which 
cost the first possessor much study, 
and intense application. Were we 
to mix more with our brethren of 
mankind of every religious denomi- 
nation, we would have our own rust 
rubbed off, and receive and give 
a better polish. The royal author 
says, “as iron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth a man the countenance of his 
friend.” 

Ned, I have been thinking over. 
our former conversations, and from 
a minute and impartial survey, I am 
inclined to think favourably of the 
intelligent and well informed part of 
the Catholics; but 1 am really doubt. 
ful of the lower order; and you 
know power has, is, and ever will 
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be, dangerous, when possessed by an 
infuriated populace. 

Pat. True: But what necessity is 
there for fury ; every day may con- 
vince you that Catholic meetings are 
Carried on with constitutional regula- 
rity, wherein are spoken the words 
“of truth and soberness.” You 
knaw it is generally believed that 
the people of all religious denomina- 
tions look up to, and are under the 
influence of their clergy, and nobi- 
lity; and én particalar, the Roman 
Catholics. Whatever power or in- 
fluence may be derived from their 
emancipation, will be enjoyed by 
those in the bigher ranks of life ; it is 
not likely that the ill-informed will 
be called to fill many places of trust 
or responsibility ; they will not be 
raised to a high command in our 
fleets or armies, unless in rare ‘in- 
stances of meritorious conduct ; nei- 
ther will they plead at the bar, nor 
have seats in Parliament. And with 
respect to the peasantry, it is well 
known that many of them joined in 
the ranks, and assisted the yeomen 
in suppressing the late rebellion !!!! 

Ned. Suppose the Catholics were 
admitted to situations in the Army, 
Navy, Universities, and Corpora. 
tions, would they not then be en- 
croaching on the Protestants, and 
have more power than the Presby- 
terians? 

Pat. No It would only be 
opening a door of admission for 
men of talents, who would be use- 
ful to Ahe state. The Catholics pay 
their part of all taxes ; and if they 
help to bear its burdens, why should 
they not share its emoluments, They 
support their own clergy, and con- 
tribute to the upholding the Estab- 
lished and Presbyterian Churches ; 
and their emancipation ought to be 
cause of joy, and not of jealousy. 
If we were to take a retrospective 
view of past events in a neighbour- 
ing kingdom, where the govern- 
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ment was Catholic, we would fp 
at one time an able statesman, | 0. 
fessing the Protestant religion, dj. 
recting the counsels of the nation 
with wisdom ;* at another tume a 
great Consmander at the head of the 
army ;f and in a sister island, al. 
though the establistmeat is Presby. 
terian, the people willngiy yield 
their best support to the state, We 
at all times should first endeavogr 
to do our duty to Gop, next to oar 
neighbour, and leave the issue to 
the Disposer of events. 

Ned. But there is another petition 
arrived in town, inimical to the Cy 
tholic claims; and it has advocates 
who urge many reasons why we 
should sign it alse. 

Pat. I was not surprised to hear of 
such a petition being in the County 
Armagh, where factions run high; 
but I do not expect that in this en- 
lightened part of the County of A» 
trim, such a petition will find maay 
advocates. But it is the inherent 
birth-right of every individual to 
exercise his private judgment as 
conscience directs. However, there 
is one thing necessary to be knows, 
whether this petition comes recom: 
mended from the castle, under the 
sanction of a certain Duke, and in. 
fluenced by a few solitary place 
nien, or whether the people are left 
at liberty to exercise their own judg: 
ments ? 

Ned, Have you seen a pamph 
just arrived, entitled, “ Serious His 
to Roman Catholics,” formerly po 
lished in the Patriot, signed a 
testant, containing many shre¥ 
severe strictures on the Catholics? 

Pat. 1 glanced my eye over 
pages, and rather pity than 
the author; he is an alarm 
seems to labour under absard 
arising from a heated imagination 5 
and in order'to make lis reader 

al 
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think with hin, he leads them 
back to days of dark superstition, 
deep ignorance, and borrid cruelty : 
magnifying the ills committed by 
the adherents to the Church of Raine, 
withoat once adverting to the cause 
which produced the effect! He also 
wishes to sow the seeds of discord, 
gn to bring before the rising generas 
tion such a borrid picture of defor- 
mity, as is truly disgusting, and 
should be buried in eternal obli- 
vin, He seems to dwell mach 
on the religious tenets of the Catho- 
lics, forgetting that their claims are 
principally political. The enemies 
to liberty of conscience are tov suc- 
cessful in dividing as, that they may 
have some pretext to hold their 
places. I entreat you no longer to 
keep ata distance from your Catho- 
lic brethren ; banish prejudice ; live 
jn love; cultivate the social prin- 
riple, and, like our great master, 
endeavour to “ promote peace on 
earth, and good-will towards man- 
kind.” Farewell. 
M‘M. 

Beilymena, 30th Nop. 








For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
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ON THE DECREASE OF INHUMAN SPORTS, 


T has been usual in times past, to 

represent the passing age as a pe- 
fad in which almost every vice was 
mpidly increasing ; the time in 
which wickeduess might be fairly 
sopposed to have arrived at maturity, 
of ina more fashionable plirase, its 
we plus ultra, 

ln drawing this gloomy and over- 
charged picture, the ancients and 
hiodern have almost universally co-in- 
tded, both lamenting the gradual 
tepravity of homan nature ; such 
fewlings caused an eminent author 

the last century justly to observe, 
tat if the increase of vice had been 
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equal to those representations, man- 
kind, long ere our time, would have 
been degenerated into brutes. 

The justness of the above remark 
will be best appreciated by taking 


a retrospective view of the actions of 


mankind, as the best criterion of the 
progress of vice ; by which I am 
confident we will tind that our ma- 
rals ave beiter than formerly ; and 
that many of our most Conspicuous 
vices, which were the acknowledged 
sources of numerous others, are on 
the decline, some having almost dis- 
appeared, io this country, even with- 
in our memories. 

In order to demonstrate the truth 
of the above assertions, it is perhaps 
uecessary to specily the vices which 
are declining. I shall therefore be- 
gin, by noticing the quarrels that 
formerly disgraced our country fairs. 
These have evidently declined much 
within the last forty years ; so much 
so, that if we except an odd bicker. 
ing between political parties, which 
are also happily decreasing, such 
occurrenees* are rare. Within the 
period just noticed, it was common 
to see the people of different villagis 
or townlands pitied against each o- 
ther, beating one another with cud- 
gels and quarterstatls. In these sane 
guinary contests lives were often lost, 
not to mention numbers who were 
made invalids for life. 3 

The savage custoin of ball-beating 
may he said to have disappeared, 
thovgh once pretty common}; and [ 
believe the bumane reader wilt hear 
with astonishment, that a gentleman 
who was lately elected a burgess “10 
represent, in Parliament, a borough 
in the County of Autrim, renewed 
that barbarous practice, by giving 
an animal to be baited ; which ani- 
mal was hunted through the fields 
and streets—What an excellent 
legislator this Aimane gentleman must 
make ! 

That, if possible, more cruel cus. 
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tom of throwing at cocks on Shrove- 
Tuesday, has been laid aside, in 
most places ; and the Royal sport of 
cock-fighting is decreasing rapidly. 
We now rarely see any official notices 
of these sports,aswas formerly the case, 
when the public were kindly inform- 
ed by the news-papers, where mains, 
alias, pitched battles of cocks, were 
to take place, with the names of the 
scientific gentlemen who Were feed- 
ers and handers. Indeed this Royal 
sport is losing fast its respectability, 
as will appear by the following fact. 
Some time ago an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Belfast news-papers, 
of a main of cocks to be fought 
between the gentlemen of neigh- 
bouring towns; soon after the persons 
who lived in one of the towns, who 
conceived themselyes to be what is 
commonly called gentlemen, inform. 
‘ed the pubiic, by the same channel, 
that no person there in the character 
of a geitleman, had any hand in 
such a business. trom this public 
declaration we may infer that no 


person in geuteel life wase 

in this affair ; or at least that it Was 
so unpopular, that they were ashan. 
ed to avow it, and « where there 
is shame, there is virtue” 

From such glaring and public 
vices being laid aside, which might 
be truly said to sap the ha 
of many families, we, T thik; with 
Justice may suppose, that we are he 
getting worse, and oul agsite 
lendars of \ate years tend w & 
tablish the same point. Religivas 
feuds are also, happily, nearly 
extinguished. Where, then, are th 
grounds for supposing that immor 
lity is increasing? But if any reason 
can be assigned for having formed 
such an opinion, perhaps it is,. that 
we are usually considering our pre 
sent state as miserable, conipared 
with that passed ; which, probably, 
when passing, we contemplated asa 
Season of at least equal misery, 
qual vice, and equal human depre 
vity. 

y ALEXIS. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS, 


‘BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE REV. 
THOMAS FYSCHE PALwEeRr’™ 


“When tyranny bestrides the groaning 
land, 
Dear is the traitor’s name.......... Mewes ctl 
, Traitors to despots are the friends of man; 
And he alone is loyal, who adheres 
True to his Heaven-seal’d charter, equal 
rights” 


HOMAS FYSCHE PALMER 
was descended from an an- 
cient and respectable familly in Bed- 


* age ee ee ere oe 
———S————— eee 





*® The Biographical sketch of the Life 
of T. F. Palmer has been mostly compi'ed 
from various articles in the Monihly Re- 
view, and Monthly Magazine: we delay- 





After receiving the gsual 
instruction, under the 
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ed giving it to the public, in the expect 
tion of procuring a mote full account; but 
on application being made to the 

lers in London and Edinburgh, ee 
the “ Narrative of the sufferings of T.B 
Palmer, and William Skirving, during # 
voyage to New South-Wales, m the yer 
1794, on board the Surprize transports 
by the Rev. T. F, Palmer ;” and of * Slavery 
and famine, punishments for sedition; iS 
ah Account of New South Wales, and 
thiserable state of the convicts ; by Georgt 
‘Thompsou, &c.; with a sketch y a 
racter of T. FE. Palmer, BD; byS 
Dyer,” could not be procured, a 
were out of print. Should 


ig ibe 
Magazine be continued longer than 
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the Rev. Mr. Gunning, at 
ig spam to Eton, where he 


four or five years, In 1765, 
be was entered at Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, aad after going through 
the aadies of the University with 
credit, was chosen fellow of that 
College : 

Paring bis residence at Cam- 
bridge he was a regular attendant 
on the theological lectures of the late 
celebrated Dr. Jebb, though he 
had previously been of the Calvinis- 
tic profession. ‘The exact time of his 
onfination does not appear, but from 
bis Qamerous Connexions, as well 
ss the nature of his studies, he had 
a fair prospect of considerable pre- 
ferment. He performed the duties 
of corate about twelve months, at 
lestherhead, in Surry. In a short 
lime afier he had taken the degree 
&B.D., he became dissatisfied with 
the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
ad, and from an assiduous and cri- 
teal study of the Scriptures, he be- 
ume an Unitarian. Possessing great 
utivity of mind, he shewed the 
ame zeal in propagating the Uni- 
laran, as he had before the Trini- 
trian doctrines. 

Inthe vear 1783, he took leave 
f the Coilege, and of the church 
which he had been educated, 
llearing of a society of Unitarians 
formed at Montrose, by Thomas 
Christie, Mr. Palmer was induced to 
geto Scotland, with a view of join- 
mg that society. There he becaine 


tiealoys teacher, and formed Unita-. 


Man societies at Dundee and Edin- 
ugh. He never received any pay- 
mats the employment of a teacher 
thought honourable and useful, 
income derived from his tele 


ee. 





dove of the ~ 1812, it is requested, that 
sreon Who may have eitheroftheabove 
Sationed books, may send them to Jos, 
Pies Belfast, and he may be assured, 
he books shall be carefully returned, 
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lowship and private fortune, ,he de- 
voted more than half to benevolent 
purposes ; he was a great economist, 
only to enable himself to be a phi- 
lanthropist. In the cast of his mind 
there was great originality ; few cha- 
racters were more interesting, aong 
more upright. 

To the Unitarian society at Mon, 
trose, Mr. Palmer attached himself, 
and resided there about twenty 
months, when he removed to Dun- 
dee, where there was also a respect- 
able society of Unitarians. At Dun- 
dee, he remained several years, 
preaching very frequently in the 
neighbouring towns, and villages; 
and at Forfar, Edinburgh, and some 
other places, he delivered a_ series 
of discourses, in vindication of Uni- 
tarian principles. His distinguished 
zeal in this cause, made him ene- 
mies, who, though unwilling to raise 
A persecution against him-on account 
of religion, were not displeased, 
when his politics afforded an oppor- 
tunity ef iojuring his character, and 
destroying his-peace. Full ten years 
he exhibited an ardent and noble 
zeal in defence of the doctrines 
which he had embraced, in opposi- 
tion to those which he had imbibed 
from ¢arly education. As a writer, 
on these subjects, Mr. Palmey dis- 
covered considerable talents, and 
no small share of Biblical learning, 
in the few pieces which he gave tO 
the world. Of these, one was en- 
titled, « An Attempt to relute a Sers 
mon, by H. D.- Inglis, on the God- 
head of Jesus Christ, and to restore 
the long lost Truth of the First Com- 
maodméut.” This pamphlet, dedi- 
cated to the Unitarian congre, a: 
tions of Edinburgh, Dundee, Fartar, 
Arbroath, Montrose, and Newburgh, 
displays much critical acumen, and 
a train of strong reasoning. Mr. 
Palmer’s. other Theological tracts . 
are to be found .in the Sth and 6th 
volumes of the Theological Reposi> 
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tory, under the signature of Anglo 
Scotus. 

Such were the labours of Mr. 
Palmer as ‘a theologian and divine. 
We are now to view him in another 
character, as a friend to the liberties 
of his country, in which his zeal 
was equally distinguished ; for the 
sake of which, his sufferings were 
unmerited and severe, and at length 
terminated his life in a foreign land, 
The exertions made by the friends of 
liberty, to obtain a reform of Parlia- 
ment, in all parts of Britain, in 
the years 1792, 3 and 4, are in the 
recollection of many persons ; and 
the various prosecutions and perse- 
cutions which the administration of 
that period instituted against those 
who took an active part ia the cause 
of reform, will not easily be forgot- 
ten. Among those in North Britain, 
were the subject of this Memoir, Mr 
Muir,* Mr Skirving, Mr. Gerrald, 





® Mr. Muir was a gentleman of great 
respectability, from education, talents, and 
virtues. From the proceedings on his trial 
it appears, that he went to Paris, hoping 
to get the fate of Louis mitigated ; that he 
was zealous in urging parliamentary re- 


form, by temperate, peaceable, and con- . 


stitutional means; that he advised a so- 
ciety to get political pamphlets, in order 
that by hearing both sides of the question, 
they might arrive at political truth ; that 
he lent Paine’s Rights of Man before it 
was declared a libel, although he explicit- 
ly stated that he disapproved of some of 

aine’s principles ; that he recommended 
Dr. Henry's History of England, and other 
books, and spoke handsomely of Mr, Flow- 
er’s book on the French constitution ; that 
before war was declared against Britain, he 
spoke in respectful terms of the success of 
the French arms, and the liberty of the 
French nation ; that he spoke favourably 
of every man’s having a vote for a member 
of parliament ; that he sent his servant to 
order an organist to play Ca ira in the 
streets; that he circulated a dialogue be- 
tween the governors and the governed, 
extracted from Volney’s Ruins of Empires ; 
aid that a letter was found in his posses- 
sion, addressed to the Rev. Fysche Palmer, 
with the impression of a seal, on which 
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was a cap of liberty on a spear, and the mo. 
to ca ira. Such were his crimes! After 
his trial he addressed the jury in an ee 
quent and excellent specch, from whick 
the following paragraphs, in defence of biy 
motives and his character, are extracted, 
Had the limits of a note permitted, the a, 
tracts would have been more Copious, as 
the entire speech is worthy of presery, 
tion. 

“ All that malice could devise; all the 
slander could circulate, has heen directed 
against me.I speak with joy, and with 
triumph. After an investigation into my 
public transactions, and into my private 
conduct, the most minute and the moe 


. 


ee Ee ee ee 


unexampled, which ever occurred in the ine 
country ; my moral character stands secur oer 
and unimpeached. With the anonymom, san0 
the worthless. aad the paid assassins f amor 
public reputation, | disdained to enter the Bu 
lists. To this day I looked forward with ward 
expectation ; when before you, is the af th 
presence of Scotland, I should not metely Mang 
remove the suspicion of guilt, but should Hi dy o 
demonstrate my innocence, 1 will not Hi wr oj 
imitate the example of the public prow wy | 
cutor, who has finished his m% ¢ 
Sounding, and unsubstantial declamation Hi x ihe 
is unsuitable for you, and it is unworthy perwon 
of me. This is not an hour to temporze BP hy , 
The eyes of this country are fixed upon Bi mbjig 
both, The records of this trial will paw BM yg , 
down to posterity. When our ashes shall Bi} iap shy 
be scattered by the winds of heaven, the of pen 


2 


impartial voice of future times will re 




















your verdict. Let faction rage; let dow, 
spirit of party, in the present hour, pr from 
ly domineer : the illusion will soon forded 
away. In solitude the power of BE wnpti 
tion will assume its influence ; and then, ® i «7, 
will be material to you, whether or a adj 
you have acted uprightly, or sinmed > Hi wit 
gainst your own eternal conscience, @®) Bi al 4, 
acquittal, or in my condemnation | bs there 

“ The public prosecutor maintains, the rae 
a consciousness of guilt obliged me tolewt Bij Na? 
this country after an information: bees trary 
filed against me, and after I had porear Caper, 
amined by a magistrate. I will admit 0 By, hay 
fact of my departure. In these dayr—™ Pry 
these circumstances—is that to ane ee 
to conscious guilt alone? If the te 
strength of arbitrary power is extended a¢ ie a. 
gainst an individual, is therermernt ® spy 


posing himself as a sacrifice which cas 
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wnbling a convention of delegates 
froa the several societies associated 
for obtaining @ reform in the Come 








om 








pont to the country, and which may 
oaly posterity with a new addition 
ww the immense catalogue of the victims of 


lf two motives had only exist- 
sito which you could assign my departure, 
you are bound to ascribe it to the most 
‘yritable. But what were the circum- 
eanees attending my departure ? Did they 
tear any resemblance of a flight? Did I 
wt publicly. announce it the preceding 


_ evening ia a numerous meeting of citizens 


Pid }not cause it to be published in a pub- 
lic paper? Did I affect the garb and dis- 

weof concealment? In London, did I 
remain in obscurity ? Did F not appear in 
2 distinguished Society, the Society of the 
friends of the People? And did not that 
teiety publish afterwards a resolution, 
moouncing in its preamble my presence 

them ? 

But f admit I went immediately after- 
wrds to France. I saw, in the execution 
d the late King, a specious pretext to 
jange the country in war, and to exiend 
te effusion of human blood to every cor- 
wrof the world! I may have erred, I 
my have acted from enthusiasm ; but it 
% enthusiasm in the cause of man, If, 
athe period when it was free to every 
pron to publish his sentiments upon 
ba awful question, | wished likewise to 
plish mine, can that be imputed to me 
®actime? Can the intention of plead- 
athe cause of mercy, of individual, and 
“general humanity, be construed into 
pat. If ic can, I am then guilty. But 
tlw, that at first glance, my departure 
tom Scotland, my journey to Paris, af- 
teded a presumption of guilt, that pre- 
wmption is obviated by my return. 

“The object of my return was to de- 
mand justice, to wipe away the imput.tion 
@that crime of which I now stand charg- 
And what is that cri editi 

is that crune? Sedition. 

b there a term so vague and so undefined, so 

to power, so familiar to corrup- 

All who ever dared to oppose ar- 
power, and who, in the hour of 
+ came forward to save their coun- 
% fave been brandéd by the epithet of 

The term is therefore nu longer 
“aofopprobrium. In one age, it has 
applied to men rejected by society, 

Mames were honoured by after times, 
Spon whose virtues, and upon whose 


tn ? 
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mons’ House of Parliament: the case 
of Mr. Palmer was distinct and pecu- 
liar, He was indicted and brought 





——— owe -< — —_—— 


. == : = ee 
sufferings, the succeeding age reared the 
majestic pillar of the constitution, 
* I smile at the charge of sedition. You 
ourselves are conscious that no sedition 
existed in this country, and in your 
own minds you deride the accusation, I 
know for what I am brought to this bar, 
it is for having strenuously and actively 
engaged in the cause of parliamentary re- 
form ; for having exerted every effort, by 
constitutional measures, to procure an equal 
representation of the péopie, in the House 
of the People. Let not the prosecutor 
seulk in darkness ; Let him come manful- 
ly forward, and avow the cause which has 
impelled him to bring me here. | will give 
you little trouble ; I will prevent the lassi- 
tude of the judges: I will save you, the 
jury, from the wretched mockery of a trial, 
the sad necessity of condemning a man, 
when the cause of his condemnation must 
be concealed, aud cannot be explained. 
Yes, I plead guilty. I openly, actively, 
and sincerely embarked in the cause of a 
parliamentary reform, in the vindication, 
and in the restoration of the rights of the 
people. Nor will [ blush to unfold to you 
my motives ; they are supported by their 
Own intrinsic strength, but they are liker 
wise held up by the great and the venees 
rable names of the living and of the dead. 
I contended for an egual representation of 
the people, in whar I shall ever call the 
House of the People, because | considered 
it 4 measure essentially necessary to the 
salvation of the state, and to the stability 
of your boasted constitution. Wherein 
then consists the excellency of that times 
tried fabric, cemented by the blood of your 
fathers, flowing from the field, and from 
the scaffold. I will tell you: It coxisists in 
the due balance of its three impelling pows 
ers, Kings, Lords, and Commons ; if one 
of these powers Joses its vigyur, the con- 
stitution in proportion loses its vigour ; if 
one of these powers becomes -only a shadow 
of what it ought to be, if it becomes merge 
ed and absorbed ivio aay of the other two, 
your constitution then also becomes a shae 
dow, and it is annibilated, And do you 
not know, and does all the world not know, 
that if any where the proud structure of 
the constitution hes suffered the ravages of 
time, or of corruption, it isin its popular 
branch. Is it not a fact indisputable, that 
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to trial in the month of September, 
1793; for writing and publistiing an 
address to the people on the subject 
* of reform. ‘The fact of publication 
was distinctly proved, bat with the 
drawing up the address he had no- 
thing’to do; it was, indeed, avowed 
by one of the witnesses for the crown, 
to have been written by himself, 
Mr. Palmer was, however, . found 
guilty, and sentenced to transporta- 
tion beyond seas for the term of 
seven years. 

After his trial, Mr. Palmer ad- 
dressed the court in the following 
judicious and sensible terms. “ My 
Lords, I can appeal, with conscious 
sincerity;"to the great Searcher of 
all hearts, for the good intentions,’ 





the representation of the people is not such 
as it once was, and is not such, as 1 trustin 
God, one day it shall be. The man then 
Who sounds the alarm, when he discovers 
the approach of danger, who summons all 
who may be concerned in its reparation, is 
surely no eneniy to the country, no foe to 
the constitution, because he labours in its 
preservation and protection, 

“ Such were the motives of my conduct. 
If 1 am guilty, I have in my guilt many as- 
sdciates, men who now enjoy the repose of 
eternity, whom your fathers admired while 
living, aid to whom you, their children, 
have erected statues. Ihave notime torun 
over all the venerable catalogue. But, is 
there a mati ignorant of the illustrious 
Locke, anid’ was not this sage in philoso- 
phy, this advanced champion in the cause 
of libetty, and of man ; this friend to the 
British constitution, who wrote his Trea- 
tiké on Government in its defence ; in de- 
fence of the last glorious revolution, by the 
déesiré of the Prince ; who was the leader 
of the men who planned it ; was not he an 
advocate for a reform in parliament, for a 
more equal representation of the Commons 
in thé Hous¢ of Commons? Will you ven- 
ture to tear the records of Ais fame, to sti 
mitize Air memory, and to brand Aim with 
thé epithet of seditious ?” 


His eloquence did not avail, and his pro- 
secutors added the name of Thomas Muir 
to the catalogue of expatriated talent and 
virtue. 
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and uprigtitness of my conduct, My 
lifé has for many years been emplo 
d in th disse Tt y 
ed in the dissemination of what | 
thought religious and moral truths, 
of iruths which I conceived of the 
greatest importance to my fellow. 
creatures, My friends Know wih 
what ardour I have done’ this, al ihe 
toial sacrifice of all wordly interes, 
But, during the late general poluscal 
discussions that hve taken place, 
it was impossible for a man of my 
sahguineé temper to bé all uiconcem 
ed bystander, hem bade 
“[ felt as alf around me felt. [ 
partook of tbe. general influence, 
I perceived, 1 thought, that polities 
were a great branch of morals, if 
they did not coipreliend the while 
of our duty to our neighbour, Wou 
our superiors, my Lords, would 
mankind but do to one another, what 
they in like manner would wish done 
to themselves, our petitions would 
have béeh answered, and’ eve 
grievaice redressed. My, Lords, 
consider my politics as the cause 
common justice, the cause of bene 
volence, and the cause of human 
happiiiess. It was under these. con 
‘siderations, that J entered among the 
friends of the people. , jt 
that a Parliamentary  relorm wo 
enhance the happitiess of million, 
and establish the security of the 
empite. For thesé reasons, 00, | 
joined'the society of low weavers, 
you call them, at the Berean met 
ing-house, Dundee, and assented 10 
the publication of the hand-bill, for 
which I am now prosecuted, to 1 
animate the” exertions of our fellow. 
citizens. The declaration , tes of 
the society, and all their endearoe® 
as far as I know, were com 
fined to these single objects, a shor 
er duration of Parliament, "ad * 
more equal représentation of | 
édple. It is not thé orate 
Lane that I have sulle ee 
deavouring to benefit others. 
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this I have borne shame, odium, place he and his fellow-sutl>iers dite 
sproach, and diminution of fortune, patched their first letters to those 
{ tryst 10 God, that it Is my utmost friends who had interested theme 
vabition and has been the uniform selves ia their welfare. Mr Murr, 
enor of My life, to endeavour to who, in comparison of his associates, 
xd to the sum of human happiness 5 had been kindly treated, bore an ho- 
wad if in this best of causes, Tam nowurable testimony to the eonduct 
ciled again to the like or more se- of Messrs, Palmer and Skirving, and 
vere trials, L trust, through the help — gave expiicit evidence to the injus- 
ofthat Great Being whom I serve, I tice of the charges brought against 
dail suffer not only with courage, them, and to the inhumanity which 
bot with cheerfulness, in the pleas- they experienced, through the whole 
ing hope, that my sutterings will not of their voyage. Soon alter their are 
be lost, but be as efficacious to the rival, Mr. Muir, Skirving, aud Palms 
general good, as my most activeex- er, delivered letters of recommens 
etions.” Noreflections which could , dation to the Governor of the colony, 
be made would give force to this from persons in England of the first 
sidress: none could diminish its respectability; houses were appoint. 
weight. ed to them contiguous to each other, 
From the court, Mr. Palmer was and Mr, Palmer wrote to his friends, 
cmveyed to the Tolbooth of Perth, saying, “ We have no cause tocom- 
lathis prison he lay some weeks, plain of any want of civility or at- 
ther which he was conveyed by sea_ tention.” From this time, they em« 
wihe Thames, and put on board ployed themselves in cultivating the 
ie Stanilaus hulk, lying off Wool- land allotted to them, and the ace 
veh. While in this situation, he counts given by Mr. Palmer and 
wpart of the time in irons, but Skirving, were of the most favour. 
ling permission to see his friends, able kind, both with respect to the 
som a day passed in which one or climate of the country, and the fers 
vere did not visit him, with a view tility of the land. 
ddlering him any assistance of By the sentence passed on Mr, 
“hich be might stand in need, to Paimer, he could not set foot in 
vleviate the calamities incidenttohis Great Britain, till the middle of 
tation, Onthe 1ithof February, September 1800, without incurring 
M4, he was taken from the hulk, the penalty of death. The voyage, 
wi puton board the Surprize trans- however, would take several months, 
pr,Patrick Campbell master. It was had it been made by the shortest 
mt, however, till ihe endof April,that and quickest route; he, therefure, 
Wtiketset sail, of which the Surprize with his friends, began to make pre- 
moe. The account of his suffer- parations for returning at the end of 
inthe voyage, is an affecting nar- the year 1799. A ship was pur 
maute of the most cruel andarbitrary chased for the purpose, the principal 
Pealent, which wasever experienced part of which was the property of 
/pasangers, even convicts, in a Mr. Palmer, On the 20th of Janus 
sh that ship; exceeding, by far, ary, 1800, they set sail from Port 
‘Wat we have read or heard of the Jackson, with an intention of going 
iden’ of unhappy negro slaves directly to New Zealand, to take in 
Passage from Africa to the timber for the market at the Cape 
# Of their destination. of Good Hope. The ship was ina 
We 25th of October, he ar- wretched condition, and provisions 


wn Port Jackson, from which were taken on board for a voyage of 
MT MAG. NO. LiL. Nan 
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only six months, a period which 
they had fixed for their arrival at 
the Cape. ‘Twenty-six weeks, how- 
ever, they spent at New Zealand, 
during which the whole of their 
stores were expended. Distress of 
the most alarming nature now com- 
pelled them to go in search of pro- 
visions ; they steered for Tanga 
Taaboo, but there they could obtain 
no relief, in consequence of an ex- 
isting war between the natives of 
this, and the neighbouring islands. 
‘Thence they resolved to proceed to 
the Feegee islands ; at one of which 
they procured a smal! supply, and 
the favourable reception with which 
they met in the first instance, de- 
termined them to visit the others. 
By endeavouring to get to the island 
of Goraa, they ran tbeir crazy ves- 
sel on a reef, which carried away a 
large part of her keel, aud in less 
than half an hour she made seven 
feet of water; but the surf rising, 
they were driven off the reef into 
deep water. Immediately they cast 
anchor; and with the assistance of 
the natives, repaired ther vessel. 
‘To them also they were indebted, 


not ouly for a supply of every me- . 


cessary while in that state, but fora 
liberal stock with which to go to sea. 
‘They now determined to procced 
to Macao, in China; but meeting 
with contrary winds, they sailed till 
their provisions were exbiusted, and 
the repairs of their vessel were all 
opening again. tn this dreadful 
situation, they were compelled to 
put tote the island of Guam, though 
they well knew it Was an enemy’s 
port. Upon coming to anchor, Jana- 
avy 10th, 1801, the Spauish gover- 
nor, im reply to their solicitations 
for provisions, assurcd shem, that 
unless they departed in two hours, 
he would detain them as prisoners 
of war, for to the enemies of “his 
country he could give no support 
whatever. Necessity obliged them 
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to submit to the hard terms offered 
them. They were immediately tart 
ken prisoners, and a guard put into 
their ship. Mr. Paimer lived wiih 
the governor, and was treated with 
hospitality. During his stay at Guam, 
which appears to have been a vear 
a half, Mr. Palmer was seized With 
a Dysentery, a disease ‘with which 
he had been perpetually affic. 
ed, since he left Kugland, but for 
which he conceived he had discover. 
ed an infallible remedy, in cerated 
glass of antimony and ipecacuanha, 
In a letter to a friend ig 
dated Sept. 10, 1779, he says, «| 
would not change my residence 
week without these medicine. | 
know that I should longago have beta 
dead, but for them. I take from 
7 to 10 grains of the antimony, and 
alternately small doses of 1 
anha. Ob! had I known of this 
remedy at Spithead, what lengthes 
ed misery, and wear and tear‘of com 
stivution, I should have escaped 
Possibly, Gerrald and Skirving 
might now have been alive!” Whe 
ther Mr. Palmer was without his 
uiedicines, or what is morg pribe 


ble, whether the frequent attacks ¢f 


the sante disorder, had weakened his 
constitution to a degree beyond the 
power of nicdicine to recruit, we 
have uo imformation. He : lingered 
under the disorder, till the begie 
ning of June, 1802, when a mon 
fication took place, which termiaa> 
ed his valuable tife, on the 
day of that month. His etlects 
papers he bequeathed to Mr. James 
Ellis * 

Such have been the. life, the » 
bours, and the sufferings of Me. 


—_- 


Soe eee eee oor 





_—— 
—— 


* James Ellis was formerly srr 
Mr. Palmer, and accompanied | po 
New Holland: he was @ young . 
of good talents, and virtuous peinciple 
Mr. Palmer took great pans instrct™y 


him, and made him his companie® 
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primer. In his youth, he was dilt- 
and assidvous 10 cultivating his 
pe and in laying up stores of 
gseful learning; 0 his advancing 
years, he industrious! investigated 
the Seriptures, and fearlessly aban- 
doned the road to preferment, for 
the sake of ineulcating the more 
simple and unadulierated doctrines 
hich he conceived were taught in 
the Old and New ‘Testaments. Asa 
‘her, be was zealous i season, 

snd out of season, he felt the im- 
ace of right principles, -and 
was desirous that others should teel 
the came. When torn from his 
country, and doomed to exile, his 
congregation grieved for him as for 
sfather; they felt for his sufferings, 
and wept that they could render 
bm no effectual service. ‘“ We 
mourn,” say they, io an address 
enttobin, while in the Stanjlaus 
bik, at Woolwich, “ your absence, 
but while we have no doubt of being 
rmembered by you in your prayers, 
you shall not be forgotten in ours, 
the mean time, we most fervenily 
pry, that the God and Father of all, 
whute mercies are not coiufined to 
prosperous situations, may impart 
w you divine consolations, that if 
yor heart and flesh should at any 
tme be apt to fail, he may be your 
mverfailing support, and that you 
my be enabled ever to exercise 
mh alively faithin him, and in the 
mapelof his son, as with truly pious 
wiour, to anticipate that farture in- 
cmceivable joy, which assuredly 
tail bethe portion of those who have 
come eat of great tribulation.” The 
cuciousness of rectitude, and the 
wmating hope of futurity, gave to 
te mind of Mr. Palmer, patience 
widigaity, in the midst of all his 
ietlerings, Christianity was his 
eppertand the persuasion that there 
*m Almighty Providence, who 
Stes all for good, and who out of 
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apparent evil can educe important 
advantages to his rational offspring, 
never seems to have left him. Ina 
letter to one whom he honoured 
with the tithe of friend, and whe 
gloried in the sacred title, he wrote 
from New Holland; “1 am much 
obliged to you, and my friends, for 
the anxiety you took in my welfare, 
when. you learned the danger I was 
in. Ido assure you, we paid you 
in com, When we heard of your ime 
prisonment.* I bow wm homage to 
the Great’ Being of the Universe, 
{tor Lam still a Christian,) for your 
preservation, and trustthata life so 
replete with benevolence, and mark- 
ed by principle, wii be preserved 
for still greater usefulness.” 

The ways of Lleaven are inscrut- 
able: i all past ages, to effect im- 
portant changes in the world, some 
of the wisest and most virtuous of 
our race have frequently heen sacri- 
ficed in the wantonness of power, 
by persons the most profligate and 
abandoned. Such was the fate of a 
Cornish, a Lisle, aSidney,auda Russe}, 
who perished ona scatlold. But a fue 
ture, and indeed no very distant 
period, reversed their sentences, and 
thos® who had died as criminals, have 
in every succeeding aye, been re- 
garded as martyrs inthe sacred cause 
of hberty. ‘The world has been 
deprived of the brilliant and com- 
manding eloquence of a Gerrald; 
of the profound talents of a Mui; 
of the honest enthusiasm of a Skir- 
ving, and of the uaimpeached honour 
and integrity of Thomas Fysche 
Palmer, yetthe time may possibly 
come,} when the judgment of their 
judges shall be rejudged, and thea 








2 EEE 
* Alluding to the state trials, in 1794. 
+ For the ground of this conjecture, see 
a Protest eatered on the Journals of the 
House of Lurds, Die Yeneris, 31 January, 
1794, 
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history, and the records of the coun- 
try, shail give them an honour- 
able place among those who have 
sacrificed at the shrine of their 


Detached Anecdotes. 


(Deo, 


country’s happiness, their 
interests, their personal freedom, and 


their lives. 


DETACHED ANECDOTES, 


amare ecm 


VIRTUOUS RESISTANCE TO THE MAN- 
DATES OF POWER, 


HEN Jobn Enbuyer, Bishop of 

Lisieux, received the mandate 
for the massacre of the Hugonots, he 
convened the mavistrates to his 
church, as he was ordered ; but in- 
stead of reading that infamous war- 
rant, he preached a most impressive 
sermon, on Christian charity, which 
wrung tears from the most obdurate ; 
and then showing the warrant, he in- 
dignantly tore it, scattered the frag- 
ments on the steys of the altar, and 
tramping upon them.—* Go !” said 
he, “ you who expect mercy from 
God !—Go—if you dare !—pollute 
your hands and your hearts in the 
blood of your brethren! Go !—ex- 
cite a day of mourning for Christi- 
anity, and brand with indelible dis- 
grace the character of the French 
nation!’ The whole audience, e- 
lectrified by his manner, as by bis 
words, burst into acclamations of 
charity. They invited their Hugo- 
net neighbours to dine with them 
next day : mutual invitations finish- 
ed the work of mercy. 


THE ORTHODOX KNAVE. 


Jurieu, who in the latter part of 
the 17th century, published many 
interpretations of the prophecies 
which were not fulfilled, and whose 
fantasies it was some time ago fa- 
shionabie to revive, as applicable to 
the Freach Revolution, speaking of 
one of his friends, says, “ He is.a 
knave, it is true: but he is ortho- 
dox.’’ Iu the opinion of the grave 


divine, orthodoxy conferred merit 
on a vicious character. Such opi 
nions are not uncommon at present, 
The man’ was afterwards called the 
Orthodox Knave. , 


TASTE FOR THE SUBLIME, 


I once heard a clergyman of the 
church of Scotland (who was a Pro 
fessor also,) make the following en 
deavour in bis prayer to surmountthe 
sublimity of the passage in Genesis, 
“ Let light be—and light was,” The 
way he took was by using the 
ladder of a long word, divided, by 
slow articulation, into its distinet 
syllables. «O! Thou,” said he, 
‘‘who didst speak the words, ¢ Let 
there be light, and im-medi-ately 
there was light.’”’? Yet this good 
man did not hesitate to lecture on 
Longinus, and particularly to praise 
the sagacity of the great critic which 
first distinguished the sublime pat 
sage of the Jewish historian, with his 
unqualified approbation. — Itis indeed 
most sublime, and a test of taste im 
the sublime. Ompnipotence is com 
centrated at the very moment of eres 
ation, and the effect flashes from the 
fiat of the Almighty. . As light itself 
pierced through the chaos, so has 
this passage, with momentary 
made its way through the ; 
periods of history, and attracted unl 
versal observation. Even the genit 
of Milton has injured it by gorge 
amplification. There is a sublime 
which expatiates, like Cicero, 
copiousness of words ; there #4 


superior sublime which disencum 
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bers itself'as much as possible, throws 
aside the scabbard of words, and une 
cheathes the shining weapon, like 
Jonius, that dazzles the eye in the 
came instant in which it penetrates 
the breast. Johnson prepared him- 
wif for the combat, like the tur- 
baned Turk, Junius, like the succinct 
Spartan. The singular merit of the 
expression——“* Let light be—and licht 
was,” (a8 1 should wish it transiated,) 
seems to consist in it imitating, or 
being mimetic of the event” in 
nature which it dares to describe, 
aod therefore any words more than 
are absolutely necessary would mar 
the instantaneity of the representa- 
tion. xX. 


TASTE FOR THE PATHETIC, 


Ihave seen a play called Panthea 
ind Abradates, which may be called 
theartof diluting the pathetic. — It is 
apainful paraphrase on a few words 
ofthe admirable, and amiable Xeno- 
seer in his Cyropadia, a work de- 
ightful for Spartan sentiment, and 
attic felicity of expression, in which 
the thought is, as it were, transpa- 
rent, through the pure simplicity of 
the language. Abradates, King of 
the Susians, was the ally of Cyrus, 
inhis war against Croesus, and was 
xcompanied to the field of battle 
by his wifey Panthea, who had fitted 
o Aisarmour, and after pathetical- 
lyrecounting her obligations to Cy- 
ms, along with her dear devotion to 
ber husband, took her last leave by 
kusing the wheels of his chariut, 
while he prayed aloud to Jupiter, 
that he might on that day show him- 
elf worthy to be called the friend of 
jog and the husband of Panthea, 

the battle Cyras asked who 
tad se€n Abradates, wondering that 

Usual did not come foremost to 
Sogratulate him on victory. He is 

that the brave man, with all his 
fompanions, lay on the field of bat 
tnd that his wife was sitting be- 
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side the corpse. Cyrus drove his 
horse on the instant to the place, 
“And when (the words of Xeno- 
phon,) he saw the woman sitting on 
the ground, beside his dead friend, 
he exclaimed, in a burst ‘of tears, 
‘ Alas ! my faithful and beloved, 
why have you gone and left us be- 
hind ?? And saying so, he took ia 
his hand, the right band of the dead 
man—and the hand followed, having 
been cut off, but replaced by his 
wife. When Cyrus saw this, he wag 
affected with still severer grief. And 
the woman wept, and taking the 
hand from Cyrus, kissed it, and a- 
gain put it in its former place ; and 
she then said ‘Kal raraAw rot, w Kies, 
wrws txsi—even so, it is with all the 
rest. I exhorted my husband, O 
Cyrus ! to approve himself your 
friend. He thought not of himself, 
but how he could most and best be 
of service to you. Thus has he 
finished well his last day of life ; but 
Isit, living, by his side.’ ”” For the 
remainder of ‘the story, see Xeno- 
phon, whose language must suffer 
by all dramatic amplification, In all 
instances of the pathetic, the words 
are few and simple, and the thought 
endeavours to communicate itself al- 
most withouta medium. Thus when 
Lear says to Kent, who had beseech- 
ed him to take shelter from the 
storm— Wilt break my heart ?” 
Or when he says to his unnatural 
daughters—«[ gave you all ;” or 
in innumerable instances in the scrip- 
tures, words seem almost discarded, 
to enhance the worth of the expres. 
sion. 
: X. 

THERE 18 A CHARM IN SOUNDS,’ 

The line in Latin poetry that 
sounds most sweetly to my ear, is 
not in one of the ancient classics, 
but from a poet comparatively mo- 
dern, introducing the most elegant 


_ dedication which [ think ever was 


written, I allude to that dedication, 
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written hy George Buchanan to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and prefixed 
to his translation of the psalms. 


“ Nympha, Caledonia qua nune felicitor ore 
“ Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris ayos, 
&e,” 


There is an eff-ct which the repeti- 
tion of the. fivst of these foregoing 
lines has in striking a sort of unison 
on the heart-strings, and in thus bar- 
monizing the mined, ruffled and irri. 
tated by external circumstances af a 
harsh and disagreeable kind. I sup- 
pose Parson Adams kept some Greek 
verses in the cabinet, or cup- board 
of his memory, which he used as 
a charm to ehace away the iH-omen- 
ed birds that haunted the rookery of 
his imagination. It is thus whan 
Cymbeline recognizes the sweet 
voice of his last daughter, Imagen, 
although concealed in strange attire, 
and stranger company, he imstantly 
exclaims, ** The dune of Imogen,” 
aud all the turbulence of his mind 
became still. ‘Thus, in the fiercest 
parox ysms of passion which Peter the 
Great used to ex perience, either from 
infirmity of constitution, or the ha- 
bits of barbarism, no sooner did the 
sweet voice of Catharine the Livo. 
nian salute his ears, than the civiliz- 
ed savage, at the same instant, laid 
his head upon her lap, aud fell into 
a quiet slumber. | knew an emir 
nent advecate, who always, on re- 
turning home trom the turmoil of 
the law-courts, ‘aii the bow over a 
bassoon that was stationed in the 
corner of his room for the purpose of 
itsdaily good offices, and although 
toa common ear it seemed to grate 
a harsh thunder, yet perhaps it had 
the better eflect by changing the 
tone of mind, not at once, but b 

gradation, A few strokes of the 
bow never failed to bring the mind 
into a proper key for homefelt de- 
lights, and social enjoyment. The 
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distant din of the Four-Couns was 
scarcely to be heard, 


; Scylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attene 
tion, 
And sabe — murmur'd sof ap. 
X, 

OUR SOVEREIGN LORD—THE PropLy, 

Clotworthy Upton (ancestor of 
the present Lord Templeton ; byt 
who, what; or where Ae is, the pre. 
sent writer knoweth not,) was acco. 
ed, about a centary ago, (in 1712) 
of drinking to our sovereign lord— 
the people, as the original (onder 
God,) of all government. He up. 
held against the loyalism of that 
day (which was in reality founded 
on passive obedience and hereditary 
right,) that conditional subjectiop, 
which was the very basis of the glo 
rious and immortal revolution ; and 
in doing this he restored, at the same 
time, the monarchy to its glory, and 
the people to their liberties. At all 
times in our history, there have been 
individuals ennobled by nature, who, 
in pioportion to the falling off, in 
numbers, to the andue influence of 
the Crown, have endeavoured, by 
their preponderance, to preserve the 
true balance of the constitution, tv 
der the risque of being called, as 
the upright Upton was in his day, 
a commonwealth’s man, or, accord: 
ing to the opprobious epithet of the 
present day, a Republican, or a Jaco 
bin. Itis the forlorn and ultimate 
hope of liberty, that the extravagance 
of principle (a court principle) o 
the one side, neyer fails to 
forth a similar extravagance 
principle on the other, to preserve 
an equiponderance. It is 4 Leo 
who creates a Luthér, and af? 
that generates a Paine. It L the 
papacy of prerogative that, 1 dit- 
ferent eras of history, either ™ 
cumplishes reform, oF nee 
revolution. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





ANNIVERSARY IDYLLIUM ; 


yp THE RETURN OF THE FIRST BIRTH-QAY 
oF A FIRST-BORN SON, 


On, lovely cherub! of an angel born— 
i my early hope ! Love's pledge 
of truth ! ; 
With joy [ hail the pleasure-giving morn, 
That brings an annual garland for thy 
youth. . 


Since frst thou charm dst my fond paternal 
eyes 
sn ae bloom-branch of the sweet- 
est spouse ! 
Gee flecting year has passed around the skies, 
To hasten Time with chaplets for thy 
brows. 


Ile comes—he brings them of the lov’liest 
hues, 
Around thy temples floral wreaths to 
twine : 
With graceful hands I see the duteous 
Muse, 
The irgin garland for thy head com- 
ine. 


How much the scene delights thy parent’s 
eye, 
To ste thy features, and thy garland- 
flowers, 
lp spotless innocence and beauty vie, 


Like wreaths on seraph brows, in Eden’s 
bowers, 


Pure is the bliss that lights a father’s mind ; 
And bright the joys that in his bosom. 
rh; 
When first he sees Health’s rosy chaplets 
twin'd, 
Tectown his offspring on the year’s ree 
turn, 


To see his gentle arms in sportful play, 
Cliaground a blooming mother’s neck of 
snow : 
Towe her eyes o’er all his graces stray, 
summer's sun smiles, where young 


toses blow. 
ae you who doubt that human 


Was. ever teal—Would you wish to 
prove ? 


Oh, come! and witness such asight as this! 
"Twill all your doubts of happiness re- 
move. 


Come, and behold the little, playful wiles 
Of childish fancy :—to a parent’s breast, 
More dear than wealth, or. fortanes faith- 


less smiles ; 
Or all those mimic charms by art pos 
sess'd, 
Oh ! mark the toy-deluded wand’rer run, 
To catch the worthless joy+the fancied 
charm : 


Like froward man, he follows ’till out-done, 
And learns instruction from th’ experi- 
ene’d harm, 


Behold him, then, with quicken’d pace as- 
cend, 
Midst falling tears, the dear maternal 
knee ; 
Then sinking on the bosom of a friend, 
wy | his thoughts of paim and peril 
ee, 


Oh ! sons of misery, anguish, and ree 
gret 
Could you, your griefs, thus easily fore- 


£°;3 
Oh ! could you half so easily forget, 
How short would be the season of youf 
woe ! 


But ah! when Childhood's days are left be- 
hind, 
And Manhood’s cares commence their 
gloomy reign, 
The sense of past enjoyments stings the 
mind, 
And makes the heart a wildertiess of 
pain. 


Yet who would linger on youth’s flow’ry 
brink, 

Lest coming Puberty should bliss destroy ? 

What son of error would pretend to think, 

That rip’ning Manhood loses siglit of 


joy? 


That adverse period, tho’ it has its eares : 
Tho’ wid’ning prospects open new dis- 
tress, 
Between our infancy and hoary-haire, 
Full many a pleasure may existence 
bless ! 
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But how I’ve wander'd from my darling 
theme ! 
How unrestrain’d my rebel fancies run ! 
Imagination ! this no idle dream !-— 
Ob, Muse! my song is of my on/y son! 


My child ! to thee, I turn again, in thought, 

To sweet remembrance of the happy 
day 

That with jts welcome visitation brought, 

Joy's blossom-buds to strew Life’s rug- 


ged way. 


Thou cam’st a little seraph sent from hea- 
ven 
For all thy graces speak thee from above: 
Thy parents asked the gift—the boon was 
given, 
A recompense for yet unrivalled love. 


Heaven guard my boy! the scion of my 
strength ! 
Propitious powers! oh, train him for 
our praise ! 
Be health bestowed—grant life a glerious 
length ; 
And guide his feet in truth’s_untrring 
ways. 


Father of Wisdom ! plant within his soul, 
The seeds of virtue, aud the plants of 
race : 
Be thou his faithful friend—his steady pole, 
And never veil thy mercies from his 
face. 


Oh! that his course may be a stream of 
light, 

To draw beyond the stars its lucid line, 

Thereby preparing, thro’ sin’s sable night, 

A way to heaven: a path to fields di- 
vine, 


May new delights still meet bim every 
ear, 
Bright be the future: pleasant still the 
past : 
Strange be his cheeks to woe's heart- 
wringing tear, 
And may each hour be happier than the 
last. 
AvoustTvus. 
2lit November, 1812. : 


———$—— 


ON A LARGE ASH, WRITTEN AT THE 
REQUEST OF A LADY. 


Coup but my verse thy noble stature 
reach, 
Majestic Ash! and soar so high a pitch, 
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Not in the County of Kildare 
Should be so fam’d a tree: 
What Hercules could thee uptear ? 
Not Finmacoole could root up thee 
To make of thee his chair, 


Here let me sit beneath thy shade, . 
And contemplate those ruins made 
By time’s unsparing hand; 
Oh! could my lays 
Uaite thy praise 
With ancient glories of the 
Of heroes long since dead, who in the 
dust are laid. 


As Finmacoole, whose brave exploits 
Of throwing hills about like quoits 
Have so renowned been, 
Such miracles could ne’er achieve, 
Nor enterprize, as I believe, 
But for his smiling queen, 


So, ne’er could I thus far have writ, 
Had not the fair commanded it ; 
Their favour I do crave, 
Which if I gain, I am content, 
And think my labour is well spent; 
And so I take my leave. 
RICCIARDO, 


—e 
THE DESERTER. 


Why move with measur'’d steps yoo 
martial band, 

In solemn, awful silence? Why breathe 
not 

The wonted clangor of the clarion’sbray, 

The flute’s soft symphony, the fife’s shrill 
note, 

Drown'd by the echo of the wardrum' 
roar ? 

'Tis Justice points that step, forbids the 

voice 

Of warlike melody to rouse the soul, 

Or lure a thougbt from her; severe im 
wrath, j 

’Tis not enough the victim at her shrine 

Should yield his forfeit life, she porte”? 
man, ; 

And in emphatic language bids him read 

Her stern decrees. Now dread suspen" 

And deeper silence reign, whileoe ve 
host 

The sombre veil of melancholy #prends 4 

Behold the wretched man! his mowee 
eB ae? 

Is rais’d to Heaven, his unequal ne 8 od 

Proclaims the inward anguish of bis 

He gains the fatal spot! the last few frien 

Whom misery bound to life ae ga™ « 
ever. 
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pe amid surrounding multitudes, How oft at eve, in yonder neighb'ring 
What are his thoughts, while hovering o'er, grove, 
The spirit of the grave expects his prey? Where youthful blooms by vernal beau- 
A pause ensues /—compassion’s smuther'd ty grac'd, 

sigh, Would A..... tune the lyre to strains of 
Involuntary starting from the heart, ‘ love, ? 
From breast to breast its soft contagion And teach e’en innocence to be more 

spreads. i ial a chaste, 

1¢ sigh—the startin 

To x hey sca 6 ad And how, when Boreas’ armament dis- 


mays 
The tott’ring cot, in winter’s rude carcer; 
Domestic bliss in mild congenial! rays 
Was felt by all, if A..... were but near. 


He hears, he sees it not :—to thee, Creator, 

Parent of mercy, everlasting God ! 

To thee he casts the eye of trembling fear, 

Through terror’s veil!—And now the des- 
tin'd few, ; 

la wlemn order rang'd, in dreadfa! silence 

Wait the appointed signal; “tis given— 

The voice of death is heard! destruction 


Recounting thus, the seraphs mix their woe, 

Thus friend and parent each their sor- 
rows vend; 

And thus the muse’s pensive numbers flow; 


, oer . : This mouru'd avotary, and thosea friend 
Swift from the thundering tubes, the irre- : ys me 
vocable ‘ _.. When, lo! two forms, with heavenly ra- 
Messengers of death wing their predestiu’d diance crown’d, 
way ; Appear’d in view, to gild the mournful 
He falls to earth'!—mortality resigns gloom, 
The animating spark, and awful Justice And cheer the hearts of those whose grief 
Displays the impartial terror of her reign! profound, 


OP Can give e’en double horror to the tomb, 


The patroness of conscious virtue here— 
Celestial Innocence in front appears ; 
There the mild sunshine of the mental 
sphere, | 
Benignant Hope, her Heav’a-turn’d as- 

pect rears, 





ELEGY. 


MCASIONED BY THE DEPAKTURE OF 


MR» Assess Seong A FRIEND, TO é th 
The radiant maiden, messenger divine, 


AMERICA. 
p Thus silence broke,—* "lis Innocence 
ARENTAL >! + implores, é 
eg love,and Friendshipnymph ,. Weap not, ye seraphs, for your care is 
Ye whom the G inspi ire we ‘ 
tee bead , pert, 2° pelea a4 “ E’en Heav'n protects him on Colum- 
Why weep ye so? Why thus in anguish bia’s shores. 
— * And thou, fair nymph,” addressing thys 
Alas! too just the cause that claims your the muse, 
tears. “’Tis thine to follow o'er the foaming 


Thus had . : $ea ‘ 
sher| muse. the pensive pair gd> 4, Whilst Hope shall here her soothing 


balm infuse— 


When th li 
Siree-fald sorrow, hydra-like to “ So runs the mission—such it Heaven's 


? ” 
Awam’d her seat in each angelic breast ; decree. 
could the muse forbear—’T was tri- Thus spoke the yirgin, whilst her voice 
due, convey'’d « 


: . Mild gales of comfort, grief confest her 
Loguacions mem'ry, anxious to afford har vs 


tortures, for the mourning gy morsing Sol in gladsome pomp ar- 
, 


r . 
bah act endearin P At) 
ring, tho’ forgot restor’d Dispels the dew-tears from the droopin 
Of vigtue, frieudshi p, and of talents rare. ” gee, i 
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Grim sorrow flies, whilst hope her place 
illumes ; 
The muse obedient—o’er Atlantic's waste 
Her course pursues, (she floats in rapid 
plumes,) 
To guard the youth with ev'ry virtue 
grac’d. 


EEE 
DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS, IN ARTS, MANU. 
FACTURES, AND AGRICULTURE. 


An Account of Bleaching; extracted 
Srom the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


(Concluded from page 403, of our last 
number. ) 


”T*HEcommon operations of bleach- 
ing, consist of ) 
Steeping, 

Bucking, 

Boiling, 

Immersion in the oxy-muriatic 
acid. 

Souring, washing, &e. 
Sect. 1.—On Steeping. 

In the preparation of yarns for 
weaving, whether composed ot flax 
or cotton, it is pecessary that the 
weaver employ some gelatinous sub- 
stance, to give the threads the ne- 
cessary adhesion to stand the opera- 
tion of weaving. This substance is 
commonly made of wheaten flour, 
boiled in water to the consistence 
of pap, which ts applied to — the 
threads with a brush. This is the 
principal extraneous matter upoa 
the goods, which it is the business 
of the bleacher to remove. ‘To ac- 
complish this, the linen, after being 
properly assorted, are washed in the 
wash stocks for some hours, in or- 
der to free them from loose stuff 
which may be attached to them. 
They arethen put into a large circu- 
lar vat, made of firedeal boards, 
called technically a kieve, into 
which they are laid regularly one 
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This done, the Heavy’ 
mont aly mesenger ¢, 
Her radiant wings, and hends her fighe 
afar, 
To those pure regions, whose seraph's 
bands 


*Gainst vice's votaries wage eternal wer, 
Bonemain, Sept. 14th, 1812, Jones 


above another, without being te 
much compressed, After the goods 
are disposed in the kieve, it is filled 
with alkaline ley, at a blood-heat, 
which already has been esed in buck 
ing or boiling former parcels A 

iece of wood, in the form of a cros, 
is then fixed above the goods, ino 
der to keep them below the liquid, 

In a few hours, an intestine mt. 

tion is observable, and an increase 
of temperature takes place; the i 
quid swells; bubbles of air rise t 
the surface; and a thiek scum is 
thrown up. This fermentation co 
tinues from twelve to eighteen hours, 
according to the state of the weather 
Sa soon as it is observed that it ha 
ceased, the goods must be instantly 
withdrawn from the kieve, aud agaia 
carried to the wash stocks, or to the 
dash-wheel, in order to be 
from the loosened filth. Should the 
goods be left too long in the step, 
they are liable to considerable d 
mae; as, afier the acetous ferme 
tation ceases, the putrid ferment 
tion begins, and the coloured matter, 
in place of being loosened from the 
goods, is fixed in them; and, at the 
same time, the dissoldton 
vegetable fibre of the cloth is bega, 
and were they to remain too long’ 
this state, they would a rot. 
It is, ‘therefore, the bleacher's car 
to guard against so serious aa 6% 
dent, 
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Sect. 1.—On Bucking. 
This is one of the most important 
ions in the bleaching of linen 
There are several methods 
whereby thus process is Carried on, 
bgt of these we shall only select two, 
distinguishing them as the old and 
new metoods of bucking. ln the 
former way, the linens having been 
seeped i the aikaline ley, as before 
described, and afterwards well wash- 
ed, are regularly arranged tna large 
wooden vat, or kieve; a boiler of 
gilicient capacity is then filled with 
austic alkaline ley, which is heated 
to the temperature of bluod. The 
boiler is then emptied, by a stop- 
cock, upon the linens in the kteve, une 
til they are covered with the liquor. 
Aher having remained on the cloth 
frsome time, itis run off by a stop- 
ack at the bottom of the kieve, into 
ws iton-boiler sunk in the ground, 
fom whence it is raised- into the 
wilerbya pump. The heat is now 
nied toa higher temperature, and 
ihe ley again ran upon the goods in 
the kieve; from whence it is return- 
tlinto the boiler, as before describ- 
ti: and these operations are con- 
toued, always increasing the heat, 
wilthe alkaline ley is completely 
wurated with the colouring matter 
bken from the cloth, which is known 
ho apa acquired a completely 
mensive smell, and losing its caus- 


Ueity, 

Whee we consider the effects 
Which “heated liquids have upon co- 
rs etable matter, we shall “ad 

propriety of the temperature o 
ttealkaline Jey being qvededly in- 
creased . here when vegetable 

‘ are hastily plunged into 
boiling liquids, the at matter, 
splce of being extracted, is by 
ts meh temperature fixed into 
bea It is on this principle which 
'tok acts in the culinary art, when 

geen colour of vegetables is in- 

fo be preserved: in place of 
Mungthem intow aterw hencold, they 
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are kept back until the water is boil- 
ing; because it is well known, that, 
in the former case, the green colour 
would be entirely extracted, whereas, 
when the vegetablesare not infused une 
til the water is boiling, the colour is 
completely preserved, or fixed. On the 
same principle, when the tempera 
ture oF ike alkaline ley is gradually 
raised, the extractive and colouring 
matter is more effectually taken from 
the cloth; and the case is reversed, 
when the ley is applied at the boiling 
temperature, so much so, that linen 
which has been so unfortunate as to 
meet with this treatment, can never 
be brought to a good white. 

When the alkaline ley is saturated 
with colouring matter, it is run off, 
as unfit for further use in this opera- 
tion. But were the linens instantly 
to be taken out of the kieve, and care 
ried to be washed in the dash-wieel 
while hot, a certain portion of the 
colouring matter would be ayain fix. 
ed into them, which 1s extremely dil- 
ficult to eradicate.. In order to pre. 
vent this, the most approved bieach- 
ers run warm water upon the 
cloth, so soon as the impure ley is run 
otf; this combines with, and carries 
off part of the remaining impurities ; 
a stream of water is then allowed to 
run on the cloth in the kieve, until 
it comes off almost transparent. ‘The 
linens are now taken to the wash- 
stocks, or to the dash-wheel, to be 
further cleaned, with the greatest 
safety. 


The process of bucking was long 
carried on in this manner, without 
any improvement, until Mr John 
Lourie, introduced an apparatus, 
admirably calculated for condu te 
ing this operation on the large 
scale, which being in some measure 
self operative, much labour, as well as 
a considerable quantity of alkali, is 
saved 

The boiler being filled with caustic 
alkaline le;, and the linens being pro- 
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perly arranged in the wooden kieve 
above it, the handle of the pump 1s 
set in motion by the machinery : the 
ley now flows through the pipe by the 
working of the pump, and falling on 
the broad plate of metal, it is spread 
in a perpetual current on the cloth, 
while the valve opening inwards admits 
the ley to *run into the boiler, © Im- 
mediately on the pump being set to 
work, a fire is put to the boiler, by 
which the ley being gradually heated, 
the linens receive the benefit of the re- 
gular increase of temperature, and the 
colouring matter from the cloth is 
thereby more effectually removed. 
When.the ley begins to boil, the han. 
dle of the pump is detached from the 
machinery of the water wheel, and by 
the ley being completely confined in 
the close boiler, it is forced up the 
pun p, and falls in a perpetual stream 
through the pipe, wpon the lmens in 
the kieve. 


The efficacy of this manner of cons 
dncting the bucking process must be 
évident at first sight: while the heat 
is gradually increased, a current of 
fresh ley is constaritly presented to 
different surfaces of the goods for satu- 
tation, thereby rendering it more ac- 
tive in cleansing them. Besides, the 
maneer in which the apparatus is first 
wrought by the water-wheel, or steam 
enzine, and its self-operating power af- 
terwards, puts it completely out, of 
the power of servants to slight the 
work, independent of the great saving 
of alkalh, which, in most cases where 
it lias been applied, amounts to from 
one-fourth to one third of the quantity 
formerly used. | 


Sect. ut—On Boiling. 


Tn the bleaching of linen cloth, boil- 
ing is only used when the goods are 
nearly white, with pearl-ashes alone, 
or with pearl-ashes along with soap, 
towards the end of the whitening pro- 
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cess .* all that is necessary in this o, 
peration, is to keep the goods com, 
pletely under the liquid. so thar it 
act uniformly upon them, Ip RO Case 
is the boiling carried on in a Violene 
manner, but with a gettle sinimer 
heat. The boilers are maie of cast 
iron, of the common construction, with 
a large stop-cock at bottom, in order 
to empty it of the waste ley, 


Secr. 1v —Jinmersion in the 0 
muriate of Potash, 


According to the doctrine of mo. 
dern chemists, the oxy-muriati¢ acid, 
in consequence of yielding up it? oxy 
gen to the colouring matter of 
tables, thereby deprives them of om 
luur, and by this means they are fur 
ther prepated for alkaline substances 
acting upon them, and fitting them for 
the reception of oxygen in subsequest 
immersions. We have already describ 
ed the method of preparing the oxy. 
muriatic acid with pot-ash at some 
length, and have noy only to remark, 
that the common way of diluting it for 
use, is by adding it in sufficient quan 
tity to pure water, until the specific 
gravity of the mixture is 1005, The 
linens, after being clean washed, ar 
steeped in it for twelve hours, the 
drained, and washed for being further 
bucked or boiled. 

Seer. v —On Souting. 

Souring is in general the last o 
finishing process in bleaching, as a 
terwards the linens are only 
washed in spring water, in onderte 
their being blued and made op for te 
market. 

In preparing the sour, into a larg 
fir tub, lined with lead, asitmuch a 


se 
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* Our readers conversant in bleadig 
will peresses the difference between t 
i 


Scotch mode of bucking, and the tg 
tice more general in Ireland, of 
frum the commencement of the operat 
of bleaching, BMLN 
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-. acid is added to water as will 
give.it the acidity of strong vinegar. 
The acid aud water must be well mix- 
ed together before immersing the 
linens, which are generally steeped in 
i for twelve hours, then drained, and 
washed in pure water. The operation 
ofeashing must be paid particalar at- 
orion to after this process ; were 
wy of the acid to remain in the goods, 
and to be dried into them, they would 
iafillibly rot, although the acid has no 
gch effect apon them while they are 


wet. 

What effect souring has ‘in bleach- 
ing, neither the practical bleacher nor 
the chemist have attempted to deter- 
ine. It is certain, that from fre- 
quent use, it completely loses its acidi- 
ty, and remains an inert substance, si. 
nilar fo a neutral salt. Some suppose 
that it is saturated with the remaining 
dkali which has not been completely 
washed from the goods ; with iron, 
which is said to be a component part 
of all vegetable substances; or with 
earth, which is likewise said to be 
contained in them. Whatever may 
be in these conjectures, it is. certain, 
that when linens are soured. about the 
middle of the bleaching process, it has 
aconsiderable effect in hastening for. 
ward the goods to a complete white, 
tad, in consequence, early souring has 
been adopted by the best practical 
bleachers, 


Having made these preliminary ob- 
erations with regard to the method 
of applying the various articles used'in 

linen cloth, we shall now 
bring ‘the whole into one point of 
vew, by detailing the: connection of 
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these processes, as carri¢d on at a 
bleacbfield which has uniformly been 
successful in returning the cloth of a 
good white, and otherwise giving sa- 
tisfaction to their employers ; and we 
shall only previously remark, that we 
by no means hold it up as the best 
process which may be employed; as 
évery experienced bleacher‘knows, that 
processes must be varied, not only acs 
cording to existing circumstances, but 
also according to the nature of the lins 
ens operated upon. 

In order to avoid repetition, where 
washing is mentioned, it must always 
be understood that the linen is taken to 
the wash-stocks, or dash-wheel, and 
washed well in them for some hours, 
This ‘part of the work can never be 
overdone ; and on its being properly 
executed between every part of the 
bucking, boiling, steeping in the oxy- 
muriatic acid, and souring, not a little 
of the sucess of bleaching depends. By 
exposure is meant, that the linen cloth 
is taken and spread upon the bleach- 
green for four, six, or eight days, ace 
cording as the routine of business calls 
for the return of the cloth, in order 
to undergo further operations. 

A parcel of goods consists of 360 
pieces of those linens which are called 
Britannias. Each piece is 35 yards 
long, and they weigh on an average 
10 pounds each: the weight of the 
parcel is, in consequence, about 8600 
pounds avoirdupois weight. The lin- 
ens are first washed, and then steeped 
‘in waste alkaline ley; as formerly de- 
scribed” under these processes; they 
then undergo thie following operations ; 


Ist, Bucked with 60 jf pear!-ashes, washed, exposed on the field. 


2, Ditto... . 80 
3, Ditto ... 90 
Mh, Ditto ... 80... do. 
Sth, Ditto ees 80 oe es 

6th, Ditto ... 50.... do. 


> 28 @ do. 


mm, Ditto... 20 oss do. 
Sth, Ditto . 
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9th, Sonred one night in dilute sulphuric acid, washed, 
10th, Bucked with 50 th pearl-ashes, washed, exposed on the field, 


1ith, Immersed in the oxy-muriate of pot-ash 12 hours, 
12th, Boiled with 30] pearl-ashes, washed, exposed on the field, 
* 30 > & -@ do. eee es do. * 6 


: 13th, Ditto e 
14th, Soured, washed. 


The linens are then taken to the 
rubbing-board, aud well rubbed with 
a strong lather of black soap, after 
which they are well washed through 
pure spring water. At this. period 
they are carefully examined, and 
those which are fully bleached are 
laid aside to be blued and made up 
for the market ; while those which 
are not fully white, are returned to 
be boiled and steeped in the exy- 
muriate of pot-ash, and soured, until 
they are fully white, 

By the above process 690 pounds 
weight of alkali is taken to bleach 
369 pieces of linen, each piece con- 
sisting of 35 yards in length ; so that 
the expenditure of alkali would be 
somewhat less than 2]h for each 
piece, were it not that some part of 
the linens are not fully whitened, as 
above noted. Two pounds of alkali 
may therefore be stated as the ave- 
rage quantity employed for bleach- 
ing each piece of goods. 

The method of bleaching linens in 
Ireland is similar to the foregoing ; 
any alteration in the process depend- 
ing on the judgment of the bleacher 
in increasing or diminishing the quan- 
tity of alkali used. But it is com- 
moo at most bleachfields to steep the 
linens in the oxy-muriate of pot-ash, 
or lime, at an early stage of. the pro- 
cess, or afierthe zoods have undergone 
the fifth or sixth operation of bucking. 
By this means, those parts of the flax 
which are most difficult to bleach are 
more easily acted upon by the alkali ; 
and, as before noticed, souring early 
in weak diluted sulphuric acid assists 

greatly in forwarding the whitening 
of the linens. Mr. Grimshaw, calico 
printer, near Belfast, was the first 
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who recommended early souring, 
which bas since been very generally 
adopted. 


Bleaching for Calico Printing, 


In bleaching linen and cotton cloth 
for the purpose of being stained with 
different colours, in the process of 
calico printing, a pure white is not 
so much sought for, as that the 
are what is technically called well 
rooted ; that is, that the 
matter and vegetable oil is fully em 
fully extracted from them. Thisis 
attained chiefly by thé linens beg 
bucked and boiled in a solution of 
kali, rendered moderately causti¢ by 

uicklime, in order to preserve the 
fabric of the cloth from being to 
much reduced. The alkaline sole 
tion must be well settled, and trans 
parent as water; because, if the 
lime remains either in solution or 
suspension in the smallest proportion, 
it is apt to be precipitated into the 
fabric of the cloth, and destroy the 
purity of those parts intended tobe 
white. Linen cloth requires to be 
bucked and boiled from ten totwelrt 
times in the alkaline solution ; bemg 
well washed and exposed on the 
bleachgreen between each operation 
It is soured at the end of the six” 
boiling ; and again soured a th 
end of this process, when the goolt 
are supposed fully bleached for pra 
ing. 
or o ascertain whether the cloth 
fit for printing, a small stripe 1s 10" 
from the end of one of the pie 
and printed with one of the a 
dants used in the fixing of thedy* 
After that the mordant bas remain 
a sufficient time in the cloth, ** 
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ead in pure water to carry off the 
SS parts of the mordant, 
sod then immersed into @ copper 

in cold water, which contains 
little madder ; the heat is gradual- 
iy increased, while the cloth is al- 
wmately raised and lowered by a 
bit of stick in the decoction of mad- 
der, votil the colour is dyed to the 
shale required. At this period, if 
the cloth is properly bleached, the 
place stained with the mordant will 
slone have attracted the colouring 
matter of the madder ; while the rest 
of the rag remains white. But should 
the part intended for white be stain- 
eda dirty light red, the cloth is not 
folly bleached, and it must agai be 
boiled in the solution of alkali. 

Cotton cloth intended for calico 
printing is more easily bleached 
than linen-cloth; five, or at most 
ix, boilings in the alkaline solu- 
tion, being ali that is requisite for 
making a good white. One pound 
f pot-ashes is fully sufficient to 
bleach a piece of calico of 21 square 
yards, This gives about three oun- 
sof potash to each piece fur every 
time they are boiled. Between every 
partofthe boiling process, the cali- 
sare washed and exposed on the 
lech-creen, the same as linens 
doth; and soured, at the end of the 
fritess, in the same manner. In 
wer to ascertain whether they are 
hilly bleached for printing, the same 
Method is followed as that which is 
trady described for the trial of lin- 
to-cloth, 

In bleaching both kinds for print- 
tg it is not customary to immerse 
inthe oxy-mauriatic solutions ; 
‘cept in the winter months, when 
Pe is not so easily obtain- 
by the action of the sun and air. 
Neaher are the goods watered arti- 
tratly When spread on the bleach- 

Pea; but they are (after being 
vel Washed) allowed to lie exposed 
Vélthe vicissitudes of the season, 
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until the common routine of business 
calls for their return to undergg far- 
ther operations. This process is 
commonly called dry-bleachiog, in 
contradistinction to that in which he 
goods are artificially wetted when 
exposed on the field, 

After linen or cotton-cloth is 
printed and dyed, a certain duiness 
of colour attaches itself to the parts 
intended to remain white; arising 
partly from the imperfection of the 
bleaching, but more frequently from 
a part of the mordant, which has 
been printed on the cloth, being 
loosened by the increased tempera- 
ture of the water bath. This unites 
with the docoction of madder or 
other colouring matter used in the 
bath, and is precipitated on the parts 
intended to remain a pure white, 
To remove this partial stain in an 
easy manner, without long exposure 
upon the bleachgreen, has long been 
much wanted by calico printers. 

In order to attain this, various 
methods have been resorted to with 
out effect, arising parly from the im- 
perfection of the substances employ 
ed, Steeping printed goods after 
being dyed, in the oxy-muriate of 
lime, not only changes all the coe 
lours, and renders them of a duller 
hue, but also particles of the lime 
attach themselves so intimately to 
the cloth, that it acts as a discharge, 
and effaces the colours altogether, 
Although a dilute solution of the 
oxy-muriate of potash does not act 
in so severe a manner as the oxy- 
muriate of lime, yet it operates 
strongly as an alterative to most 
colours; changing the red colour to 
pink, and the purple and lilac are 
turned to blueish shades of the same 
colour; besides, the action of the 
alkali scourges the whole colours, by 
reducing their intensity and brillian- 
cy. In consequence of these de- 
fects, both these substances are un- 


fit for producing a good white on 
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printed goods; without, at the same 
time, acting as an alterative,: in 
completely ehauging the shade of 
colour wanted. 

In searching for a substance which 

sses mone of these pernicious 
qualities, we have tound, that the 
oxy-muriate of magnesia in every 
respect answers in the most complete 
manner, not oaly for clearing the 
white ground of the goods, but also 
in preserving the colours of the same 
shade which they were originally, 

Of all the earths which are parually 
soluble in water, magnesia possesses 
the property of changing colours 
Jeast; the alteration made by it on 
paper stained with litmus, being 
scarcely perceptible. It is, there- 
fore, peculiarly fitted, whey united 
with oxygen, for the purpose of clear- 
ing the stain from the white of priut- 
ed goods, 

In making this preparation, the 
magnesian earth must be previously 
broken in water, as fine as possible, 
in the manner of starch. It is then 
introduced into the receiver of the 
apparatus for making the oxy-mu- 
riatic acid. reto 
of good manganese Is introduced, 
on which is poured two parts of 
muriatic acid, of the specilic gra- 
vity of 1200, diluted with its bulk of 
water; the distillation instantly com. 
mences, andthe magnesia js dissol- 
ved by the muriatic acid. Ja order 
to keep the magnesia in suspension, 
it is necessary to agitate the liquor 
in the receiver occasionaily by a 
staff similar to a churn-stall, which 
is placed in the receiver, the bandle 
coming up through the centre of the 
cover. : 

When the magnesia is dissolved, 
and the impurities which it may 
contain have subsided, it is drawn 
off for vse. For this purpose, aclean 
copper is filled with pure water, and 
the heat is raised to about 160 or 
170 degrees of Fahrenheit. 50 much 
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of the oxy-muriaie of 
then added, as will sina eae 
ter in the copper a sensible laste of 
the salt. As soon as it is in 

the whole must be quickly mined 
toyether with a clean broom, The 
printed goods, having been Previous 
ly slightiy braned, are thea quickly 
run over the wince into the 
continving to run them over thy 
wince upul the white is suiflicieuiy 
clear, This operation takes ouly 4 
few minutes. The goods are they 
carried to be streamed in pure wa 
ter, to prevent the further acting 
of the exygeu on the colgors, By 
the addition of a little more of th 
OXy Muriate of magnesia, fresh par 
cels of goods may be entered img 
the copper for clearing, and the pre 
cess may be thereby continued for 
a whole day; after which the gom 
tents.are run off from the boiles 


On Bleaching Muslin, 


Tn the bleaching of the coarser 
kinds of muslin, such asthe fabric 
of goods called Jaconet, after they 
have been steeped and washed, they 
are first boiled in a weak solution of 
pot and pearl ashes ; after being agaia 
washed, they are twice boiled ia 
soap alone, and then soured in very 
dilute sulphuric acid. Being was 
ed from the sour, they are agai 
boiled in soap, washed, and thea 
immersed in the oxy-muriate of pa 
ash. The boilmg m soap, and steep 
ing in the oxy-muriate, is 008 
peated, until the muslin isa put 
while, They are then 
washed in pure spring water — 

lo bleaching the finer a 
muslin, such -as those kinds cit 
Mull Mull and. Book, nearly # 
same process is followed as the seer 
for bleaching of Jaconet;. 
on account of the finenessof te f 
bric, no pearl ashes are used, 
alone. Oxherwise they are 
the same manner, ia bemg 
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wuhed, boiled, and steeped in the 
ocy-muriate of potash; and when 
fully white, or at soured in di- 
Ssaiphuric acid. 
‘' 4 bleaching of cotton cloth, 
where fixed colours* are previously 
dved in the yarn before it is wove 
in cloth, great care is necessary. 
Beore it was customary to introduce 
cystic alkali into the receiver of the 
for making the oxy-mu- 
rate of potash, the must complete 
sacertainty occurred with ihe bleach- 
e, in his attempt to bieach cottoa 
goods wherein the most fixed co- 
ars were wove, Sometimes thie 
colours were in tolerable preserva- 
tion when the oxy-muriatic acid was 
wed in moderation ; at other times, 
the colours were almost entirely ex- 
incted from this acid being used too 
wrong. At last, it was discovered, 
it when a considerable quantity 
ihe alkali was introduced into the 
meeiver, fur the neutralizing of the 
ay muriatic acid, that the fixed or 
ermanent colours, which were im- 
mersed into it, were by no means 
njored, On this principle, cotton 
of the kind called Pulicates, 
mowhich fixed colours are wove, 
i which have thoroughly to un- 
teryo the whole process of bleach- 
mg, the colours are more brilliant 
tan in those goods, of the same 
tind, which are wove along with the 
‘rage have been previously 
e e 
The common process of bleaching 
#8, Into which permanent co- 
are Wove, is, to wash the dress- 
Set 
‘ 
By fixed colours are here meant, those 
mA tesist the action of the alkalis in an 
Se degree, with proper treatment, 
colours usually denominated fixed, 
“won, are the Turkey or Adrianople 
bi sic or of lilac and purple, 








ition of iron bases; various 
w- Aes blue from indigo, together with 
iad ay colour, tinged with she 
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ing or starch well out in cold wa- 
ter. To boil them gently in soap, 
and after again washing, to immerse 
them in a moderately sirong solution 
of the oxymuriate of potash ; and this 
process is followed unul the white is 
good ; they are then soured in dilute 
sulphuric acid. If the goods are at- 
tended to in a proper manner, the co- 
lours, in place of being impaired, will 
be found greatly improved, and to 
have acquired a delicacy of tint 
which no other process can impart 
to them, 

Pulicates, or ginghams, which 
have been wove along with yarn 
which bas been previously bleached, 
are first freed by washing from the 
starch or dressing: they are then 
washed, or slightly boiled with soap. 
After which, they are completely 
rinsed in pure spring water, and thea 
soured. 

Besides these common processes 
for bleaching, another has been late- 
ly introduced with great success, by 
Mr. John ‘Turubuil of Bonnill place, 
in Dunbartonshire, for which a patent 
was granted to him. 

This method of bleaching consists 
of immersing the cotton or linen © 
goods in a pretty strong solution of 
causticalkali, and afterwards exposing 
them to the action of steam ina close 
vessel, 

The receiver is made of fir-deal 
boards firmly hooped, inio which the 
cloth is laid loosely on the iron grat- 
ing. Iron hesps are fixed to the side 
of ‘the receiver, into which another 
hesp of iron, containing a screw is 
placed, This is moveable, and folds 
over by a joint, to make fast the cast 
iron cover on the mouth ofthe tub or 
receiver: the joining of the lid is 
closely luted by plated rope being 
nailed to the mouth of the tube The 
iron cover is put on its place, or re- 
moved at pleasure, by the hook of a 
crane being put into the ring, fixed 
in the centre of the lid. A hole is 
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pierced through the cover, into which 
a wooden pin is thurst, the use of 
which is to know when the steam is 
of sufficient strength, 

The cotton or linen goods having 
been previously cleaned by steeping 
and washiog, are, alter being well 
drained, steeped in a_ solution of 
caustic alkali of the specified gravity 
of 1020. Afterthe superfluous alka- 
line ley has been drained trom them, 
they are arranged on the grating in 
the receiver. The cover is then plac- 
ed on the vessel, and firmly screwed 
down ; and the steam is admitted by 
turning the stopcock, of the. pipe 
which communicates with a steam 
boiler of the common construction. 

When the steam is admitted, the 
action of the alkali is increased by 
the heat, so as completely to dissolve 
the colouring matter of the cloth. 


‘The steaming is continued for some - 
= 


hours, after which the cloth is re- 
meved to the wash stocks, or dash 
wheel, in order to be cleansed ; they 
are again immersed inthe solution 
of alkali, and steamed in the receiv. 
er until they are sufficiently white; 
after which they are soured and 
washed as in common bleaching. This 
process of whitening linen or cotton 
cloth, may also be forwarded by the 
assistance of the oxymuriatic acid, at 
proper tutervals. 

iy this method of bleaching, a 
considerable saving of alkali is gain- 
ed, as the whole is completely satu- 
rated with the colourmg matter of the 
cloth, Nine, or at most ten steeps in 
the alkali, with alternate exposure to 
the action of the steam bath, being 
sufficient to bleach linen cloth ef- 
fectually : Five steeps, with ex 
posure to the steam, is sufficient for 
cotton cloth. 

Having thus given a succinct ac- 
count of the various operations of 
bleaching, we shall close this arti- 
cle, by making such observations as 
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seem naturally to arise from the sab. 


ject. 


The first inquiry which Presents 
itself is, what are the substances 
with which linen and cotton cloth 
is coloured? This is shown by Mr 
Kirwan in his excellent memoir on 
this subject, contained in the Jrish 
Transactions for 1789. 

He precipitated, by means of 
muriatic acid, the colouring matter 
from an alkaline ley, saturated with 
the extract from linen yarn, and 
found it to possess the followin 
perties, When allowed to dry ona 
filter, it assumed a dark green co 
lour, and felt clammy like moist 
clav. 

“T took,” says he, “a small 
tion of it, and added to it 60 times 
its weight of boiling water; but.net 
a particle of it was dissolved, The 
remainder | dried on a sand heat; 
it then assumed a shining black to 
lour; became mure brittle ; but in 
ternally remained of a greenish ye 
low, and weighed an ounce and a 
half 

« By treating eight quarts more of 
the ley inthe same manner, I ob 
tained a further quantity of greenish 
deposit, on which I made the follow. 
ing experiments. 

“1, Having digested a portion of 
it in rectified spirits of wine, it cot 
municated to it a reddish hue, and 
was ina great measure dissolved j 
but, by the addition of distilled water, 
the solution became milky, and 4 
white deposit was gradually formed: 
the black matter dissolved im 
same manner. 

“« 2. Neither the green nor the black 
matter was soluble in spirit of tr 
pentine or linseed oil, by a contiae 
ed long digestion. 

eS. The black matter being placed 
on a red-hot iron, bora with @ 
yellow flame and black smoke, lea¥ 


ing a coaly residuum. 



























































«4, The green matter being put in- 
io the vitriolic, muriatic, and ni- 
trous acids, communicated a brown- 
ish tape to the two former, and a 
greenish to the latter; but did not 
gem at all diminished. 

«Hence it appears, that the matter 
extracted from linen yarn by alkalis, 
is a peculiar sort . ag sy alg 

ure resins Only its insolu- 
sins in essential oils, vii. in this 

t resembling lacs. I now 

ed to examine the powers 
of the different alkalies on this sub- 
dance. Eight grains of it being 
digested in a solution of crystallized 
mineral alkali, saturated in the tem. 
perature of 62°, instantly comma- 
nicated to the solution a dark brown 
colour; two measures, (each of 
which would contain 11 penny- 
weights of water,) did not entirely 
dwsolve this substance. Two mea- 
wres of the mild vegetable alkali 
dissolved the whole. 

“ One measure of caustic mineral 
kali, whose specific gravity was 
1053, dissolved nearly the whole, 
leaving only a white residuum. 

“One measure of caustic vegetable 
illali, whose specific gravity was 
1,039, dissolved the whole. 

*One measure of liver of sulphur, 
whose specific gravity was 1.170, dis- 
wired the whole. 

“One measure of caustic volatile 
Sah divolved also a portion of this 
Pv the foregoing observations 

Mr. Kirwan, it is evident, that 
Pa, ee seemons matter which is 

ted by the alkalies from linen 

)#8, is in proportion to their Capa- 
Ci for acting upon this colouring 
mater; and that the vegetable al- 
rye Whether in its mild or the cause 

iy isthe best solvent of this 
> We here take the opportunity of 

ing, that at most bleachfieids, 
} ate ekiremely defective in ren- 
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dering the alkaline leys properly 
caustic by quicklime. Into a solus 
tion of about four bundred weight of 
potashes, dissolved in about 300 gal- 
lons of water, we have frequently seen 
only 40 or 50 pounds of quicklime 
used; and so imperfectly was it ap- 
plied, as only to be agitated by a 
rake for five or ten minutes in the 
cold solution, Quicklime having 
the power of precipitating the un- 
combined charcoal, aud other im- 
purities, the operator was satisfied, 
that he had viven to the alkaline ley 
its full powers; but this 1s a mir. 
take. When the alkaline ley is ren- 
dered completely caustic, nothing 
more is necessary but to reduce the 
quantity of the ley used. By this 
means the linen cloth will not Le 
too severely acted upon, 

This process is now carried into 
effect by the more intelligent 
Lieachers; and at least one-third of 
the alkali they formerly used is thus 
saved, 

In. order to render the alkali suffi- 
ciently caustic, the following process 
may be followed :—To two parts of 
potash, dissolved in hat water, add 
one part of fresh slaked lime, finely 
pulverised, After the lime is add- 
ed, make the mixture bojl ; taking 
care, that it is agitated by an iron 
rake, to keep it from subsiding and 
fixing on the bottom of the boiler, 
After it boils, the agitation will be 
suflicient to keep the lime in suspen- 
sion; the ebullition may be continue 
ed tor two hours, and the lime allow- 
ed to subside: the clear liquor may 
then be run off for use, and the pre- 
cipitated lime well washed with wa- 
ter, until it loses the alkaline taste, 
The washings may be kept tor mak. 


‘ing fresh alkaline solutions, 


On examining the quicklime which 
bas been used, it will now be found 
in the state of a carbonate ; hav- 
ing, by its superior aflinity for car- 
bonic acid, deprived the potash of 
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this principle, which will consequent- 
ly be found nearly in the caustic 
state. 

From the experiments of Mr. 
Kirwan, as narrated above, it will] be 
seen, that the power of caustic pot- 
ash, in dissolving the colouring and 
resinous matter contaied in the linen 
yarn, is atleast double the power 
which it possesses when in the 
mild or carbonated state. This a- 
grees also, with the experience of e- 
- very well-informed bleacher. Hence 
at least one-halfof the alkali will he 
sufficient when used in the caustic 
state, when put in opposition to the 
quantity which will be required 
when in the mild state. 

As having the alkaline ley nearly 
of the same specific gravity, is of 
considerable importance to the 
bleacher, the bydrometer is generale 
ly used for ascertaining its strength. 
Formerly this useful instrument was 
constructed on no fixed principle, 
so that when one of them was bro- 
ken, another could not be procured 
made to the same scale. The dif- 
ficulty is now overcome, and the in- 
strument may be had from Mr, 
William Tweedale of Glasgow, with 
invariably the same scale. ‘The prin- 
ciple on which he constructs these 
hydrometers, is, that the scale com- 
mences at 1, and every degree indi- 
eates 005 of specific gravity. Hence, 
supposing the alkaline ley to indicate 
20 degrees on the scale of the hy- 
drometer, its specific gravity wopld 
be 1. X20X 005=1.100, the speci- 
fic gravity of water being unity. A 
complete series of these, from No. I 
to 6, indicate the specific gravity of 
thuids from distilled water as 0, 
to sulphuric acid 2., the heaviest li- 
quid known. These instruments are 
riow used in most parts of the united 
kingdom. 

Krom the increase and variable 
price of potash, and the dependence 
of Great Britain on foreign nations 
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for this necessary article, it is of im, 
portance that the expenditure of 
be re‘uced as much as possible, Ay, 
cordingly, various attempts have 
been made to recover the alkali from 
the strongest waste ley, which had 
been used in the boiling of linen 
cloth. But the methods which haye 
been followed for this purpose, bare 
in geueral been given up, on account 
of the great expenditure of fuel ne 
cessary for evaporating the ley tua 
proper consistence for procuring the 
alkali. We shall, therefore, tke 
no notice of the methods which have 
been unsuccessful ; but mention one, 
which to us appears practicable, and 
which those who are interested may 
use with safety. It is scarcely ae 
cessary to observe, that the alkaline 
ley must be supposed to be of such 
value, as to render the recovery 
of the potash an object to the 
bleacher, 

At some extensive chemical mane 
factories, where it is necessary to 
evaporate very large quantities of 
liquid to a given strength, at 4 
sinall expense; in place of evapor 
ating these solutions in iron or leaden 
boilers, it is found more economical 
to construct what are called stone 
boiiers for this purpose. These are 
nothing more than large oblong 
chambers, the side walls of which 
are about two feet high, built imo 
the ground to prevent them giving 
way. The outside of the wall 
well rammed with tempered clay: 
poddie, to prevent leakage. Aa 
arch of brick is then thrown ore 
between the walls, which 180 
with mortar to retain the heat. | 
per openings are, at the ry 
left wo examine the pee wie 

uid : these are covered WI 
of iron. At one end of the chamber 
a furnace of a .sufficient capeery ® 
built, having a breast-work yater 
posed between it and the liquid, ore 
which the flame plays. Atte 
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yd of the chamber, a vent of suffi- 
cient height 1s built to carry off the 
woke, The fire being lighted, the 
fame plays along the suriace of the 
hquul, which by this means Is eva- 
ved Some of these stone boilers 
are go «capacious, as to contain 


10,000 gallons. 


in evaporating waste ley for the 
recovery of the alkali, all that is ne- 
cesary, after it has been evaporared 
tothe consistence of_tar, is, to carry 
ittoa reverberatory furnace, of a 
proper constraction, where, the mass 
being dried, ittakes fire and burns 
with a vivid flaine. So svon as the 
heat is sufficiently strong, the alkali 
melts, and forms a liquid mass, which 
isrun out of the surface, by a tap- 
bole at the side of the furnace, into 
mold boiler which has been pre- 
viously heated, to prevent the melt- 
edmass from sparking up, and burn- 
ing the workman employed. 

On examining the alkali thus pro- 
cured, it will be found in a state 
of greater purity than when first 
wed; because, in the incineration, 
every particle of the resinous and 
colourmg matter is completely con- 
samed, and the carbonaceous matter 
which it had extracted out of the 
cloth, reduces any sulphate of pot- 
ah, which the purest imported al- 
kali always contains, to the state of 
acarbonate. Hence, when the re- 
tvered alkali is dissolved and ren- 
vered caustic by quickiime, its effects 
mbleaching will be found equal, if 
ws superior, to the first sort of pot- 


Another method by which pot-ash, 
wed in boiling cotton goods, 

may be freed from a large proportion 
if the impurity which it contains, is, 
the application of quicklime to 

Waste ley in the liquid state. 

0 a solution of pot-ash, satu- 
ne mg coloured extract from 
~i cloth, a proper quantity of 
(ecklime be added, ‘and the ‘iidfiabe 


be well agitated, a decomposition 
takes place, and the colouring mate 
ter is precipitated, 

The exiract from Jinen cloth, con- 
taining a greater proportion of resin- 
ous matter, is not so easily decom- 
posed ; yet, ifa small proportion of 
fresh precipitated earth of alum be 
added to it along with the lime, and 
the mixture be well agitated, a dee 
composition is effected. 

The impure alkaline solution is 
rendered caustic, and becomes trans- 
parent, although it does not entirely 
separate front the lac or resinous pria- 
ciple which it had extracted from the 
linen cloth. In both cases, it sepa- 
rates best from the extractive matter 
when the solution is cold; and the 
lower the temperature so much the 
better. 

On acgount of the comparatively 
high price of soda, it has hitherto 
been very litile used in bleaching. 
From the experiments of Mr. Kir- 
wan, already mentioned, it will be 
seen, that the power of soda, as a 
detergent, is lute inferior to pote 
ash. A large quantity of barilla, an 
impure mineral alkali, is imported 
into the British islands ; a consider- 
abie proportion of which was, until 
very lately, used by the bleachers 
in ireland, who, from habit, gave it 
it a preference to »pot-ashes. So late 
as the year 1800, the quantity of ha- 
rilla imported was..... 175,629 cwt. 
In 1802, 0. sey eeeeeses LEL,796 
In 1800, the quantity 

of pot-ashes imported 

WOR 6 sie cds occcd eve LOOOD 
In 1802 the quantity 

Was ONIVe+...+. o+-. 48054 

Barilla being, as well as pot-ashes, 
a foreign product, it is a matter of 
no small importance to know, whe 
ther we can be supplied with alkali, 
ot.home manufacture, at a cheap 
rate. We do not hesitate to say, that 
in a very short period, it will be 
completely in our power, 
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It is well known to every chemist, 
that common salt contains the mine- 
ral alkali, in the proportion of 53 
parts in 100. Could the govern- 
ment of this country be induced to 
allow the soda manufacturer the free 
use of this salt, or of sea water, un- 
der proper restrictions, we venture 
to predict, that Great Britain and 
Ireland would soon render them- 
selves independent of foreign na- 
tions for barilla, as well as of a large 
_ proportion of the pot and pearl ashes 
which are used. 

- The manufacture of soda, of an 
excellent quality, has already made 
rapid advances, even under the pre- 
sent restrictions, at London, New- 
castle, and Glasgow. At the latter 
place, and its neighbourhood, no less 
a quantity than 500 tons is manufac- 
tured annually ; and large establish- 
ments are daily forming for increas- 
ing this quantity. It is much to be 
regretted, that the manufacture of 
this article, which is of so much con- 
sequence to bleaching, dyeing, the 
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manufactures of glass and 80D, as 
well as to many other imporiant 
branches of commerce, shoul |p 
shackled by absurd and impolitic x. 
strictions. 


—_— 


In addition to this Copious account 
of bleaching; we are permitted by 
the Belfast Foundry Com any to 
insert the annexed plate ys new 
manner of setting furnaces which 
they have recommended, From 
tical experience it has been found that 
by this mode very large savings may 
be made in the consumption of fuel, 
As in every improvement many ob 
stacles occur, from the obstinacy of 
workmen, it will be necessary forthe 
proprietors of bleachgreens to giveale 
tention themselves in the first. carrying 
of this plan of setting furnaces imo 
execution, so that the just principles 
of scientific knowledge may trivaph 
over the obstacles which ignorance 
and presumption so frequently throw 
in the way of improvement, 
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Copy of a Circular Letter, written by the Com- 
mitice for promoting the Szeconn Epirion 
ef * Dr, Dickson’s Narrative,” éo the per- 
sons who had the managment of the sale. 

Sir, 


Tue gentlemen composing the Commit- 
tee for furthering the sale of the Rev. 
Steel Dickson’s most interesting and im- 
portant Narrative, have the honour of in- 
forming you, that the second edition of 
that truly valuable work, is now publish- 
ed, and ready for delivery. 


The well-earned eminence, and unsullied 
fame, long since acquired by this undauut- 
ed patriot, and true christian Divine, 
renders, on the present occasion, any en- 
comiastic tribute to his vistues altogether 
superfluous ; but, Sir, it is most fit, that 
you, and every other Irishman, who lmves 
is country, and deplores her destiny, 





should be made acquainted with the pers 
cutions, private, as well as public, under 
which the early and eloquent preacher of 
Universal Toleration is, at this moment, 
writhing, for having had the manlinewt@ 
come forward and expose government 
tyranny, and synodical profligacy, © the 
abhorrence and contempt of the 
pire, 
His person having, on &@ late occastom 
miraculously escaped assassination, all 
efforts of his, and Ireland’s enemies, # 
now put forth to wrest from vem 
scanty resources which (after & my 
benevolence and perpen + remain for . 
support of a beloved wife and 

has to contend at once _ - 
creditor in private, and t 

apostate ah ait in pees | to the Led 
he has already opposed t ‘ 
voice of TROT = the broad display of #1 
futable facts; in disarming 
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hic countrymen are now most solemnly 
ood aroestly called upon to assist, by the 
€ y rr a » ie 
chase of the “ Narrative of his Con- 
énement and Exile.” A work, the details 
of which will be read by lrishmen, in 
wher and happier days, with mingled 
feelings of pity for the venerable sufferer, 
sad horror of his merciless oppressors. 
And here, Sir, perhaps tt may not ap- 
irrelevant to point your attention to 
isawful fact, now clearly established, by 
che late conduct of the Synod of Ulster to 
the Rev. Dr. Dickson. But twenty years 
lurk, and his honest patriotic acts would 
probably have been greeted with their ap- 
sause and sanction !—Mark the change ; 
dere the talismanic influence that a Royal 
Yao, and a Royal Pension, qwill exert on the 
winds and dispovitions even of divines. When 
the Preshyterian Clergymen of Jreland were ape 
painted and supported by their avon body cxclue 
indy, while they were as yet pure from court 
interference and contact, what a respectable, qvhat 
wnerable association might one have conteme 
tlted, an assembly from which Resolutions 
ndsentiments could never have emanated, 


| tat would go to the destruction of an highe 


iy gifted “ brother in orders,” whose only 
mme was that of preaching union amongst 
rahmen, and advocating the sacred prin- 
les of universal unqualified toleration to 
enkind. 

This striking and remarkable alteration in the 
wen of the Synod of Ulster, speaks trumpete 
tpl to the Irish people, more especially at the 
promt crits, It affords thema salutary lesson, 
"a conndt, that must not be lost tothem. Wee 
om pain the most iniquitous statutes of the ini= 
fetmu penal code, rather than that the Irish 
“hag Hierarchy and Priesthood should shake 
Meads ewith pollution, by receiving any recome 
prs for their holy labours from a British court 
waiter; no, no! it must not be, they shall 
" krubjected even to the possibility of such a 
*rradation The Catholic Laity of Ireland 
4 form the interposing shicld betrveen our hum- 
Flies) Virtuous pastors, and the temptations 
Pre. be held out to them by the Arch- Priests 
{ arraption, No Castlereagh, no Pitt, shall 
™ Meweitin their power to divide into separate 
tun the Catholic clergy of our unfortunate 

Dr. Black, the Presbyterian Pri 

ay Continue to denounce virtues he 

uate, the modest Dickson, may 

his anathemas, but he may rest 

ieee that the Parricide who installed him 

“aly aap shall never be recognized as 
tyan Irish Catholic. 

‘ing your exertions in favour 

MUST MAG, No. Lit, 
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of Dr. Dickson, by forwarding amongst 

your friends the sale of his “ Narrative,” 

we beg to assure you, that in the second 

edition, all the typographical and other 

errors of the first, are carefully corrected. 

alibi 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE AGGREGATE CATHOS 
LiC MEETING, HELD IN DUBLIN, TURS- 
DAY, DECEMBER 15th, 1812, 


The Earl of Fingall in the Chair. 


Resolved, That an address be prepared, 
and presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, praying his interposition 
on behalf of the faithful and long-suffering 
people of Ireland, professing the Romana 
Catholic religion, 

Resolved, That the preparation, presen- » 
tation, and manazement of such address be 
committed to the General Board of the Ca- 
tholies of Ireland, 

Resolved, That the individuals entrusted 
with the management of our address and 
petition, composing the General Board of 
the Catholics of Ireland, be requested to, 
prepare and present an address to the Hon, 
Christopher Hely Hutchinson, expressive 
of the unbounded gratitude of the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, for his unremitting patrior- 
ism, splendid talents, and incorruptible 
integrity, and of our deep regret, that the 
Irish people are at present deprived of his 
eminent servicesin Parliament ; a depriva- 
tion which we rank amongst the most ses 
vere of calamities to Ireland. 

Resolved, That the most cordial gratitude 
of the Catholics is due, and is hereby given 
to our friends and advocates, the liberal 
and enlightened Protestants of Ireland, 
composing so decided a majority of our 
brethren of the Protestant religion, amongst 
whom we are proud to recognize ail. that 
is distinguished by rank, by talent, by fore 
tune, and by independence of mind, 

Resolved, That .the Earl of Donongh- 
more be requested to present the petition 
of the Catholicsof Ireland to the House of 
Lords, 

Resolved that the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan be requested to present our peii- 
tion to the House of Commons, 

Resolved, That we have seen wich ine 
dignation, certain resolutions, lately pub- 
lished by some members of Grand Juries, 
and some individuals in different coun- 
ties, containing insinuations and charges 
against the Catholics of Ireland, accusing 
them of disaffection ; of entertaining dis- 
guised and secret views, and of an intene 
tion to obtain a Catholic ascendancy. 
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Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
indignantly disclaim all secret and disguis- 
ed views, as equally inconsistent with the 
open candour and manliness of the Irish 
character, a3 they are with the uniform 
publicity of all our proceedings. 

Resolved, That we owe it as a duty to 
ourselves, our country, and the world, to 
proclaim those insinuations and charges to 
be as unfounded as they are calumnious, as 
untrue as they are foul, and as false as they 
are malignant. 

Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
neither seek nor desire any religious ascen- 
dancy whatsoever : all they demand is an 
equal eligibility to civil and military employ- 
ments with persons of other persuasions. 

Resolved, ‘That the fidelity of the Ca- 
tholics is evinced by the treasure they con- 
tribute, and the biood they shed im the 
defence of the throne and the constitution, 
and which treasure and blood they have 
persevered in contributing and shedding, 
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N the 30th November, the 

Prince Regent opened the new 
Parliament, in a speech, important 
in its communications, and ominous 
in its omissions. His Royal High- 
ness, on this occasion, wore a full 
dress of General’s uniform, with a 
large miljtary hat, surmounted by a 
high plume of fine feathers. In our 
ignorance, we should have thought 
that nothing was more unsuitable in 
the discharge of this mest solemn, 
we had almost said, sacred official 
duty, performed for the first time by 
a chief magistrate, than a milttary 
costume; and we question whether 
ilenry V., the conqueror of France, 
met his first Parliament ia a habit so 
repugnant to the forms, and to the 
dssence of the British Constitu- 
tion. This introduction of military 
dress into the temple of the laws, 
is but in degree less offensive to those 
notions of order and morality that 
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in the midst of privati penalties 
even of pir what Hel ws 

Resolved, That Robert He »Exq., late 
High Sheriff of the city of 10, deserves 
the thanks of the people of Ireland, for the 
pure and unimpeachable integrity, ang 
constitutional impartiality, with which is 
bad times he fulfilled the frst aud mast ox pers 
tant duties of his office. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this mes. 
ing are hereby given to the 
who have honoured us with their 
this day ; and particularly to the twod 
tinguished individuals who have 
pleaded the cause of civil and religins 
freedom, Counsellors Walsh and Finlay, 
The Earl of Fingall having left the chair, 

and Randal Mac Donnell, Esq, being 

called thereto, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this mes 
ing are justly due, and hereby retum 
ed to the Ear! of Fingall, as ourchainms 
this day, and for his conduct on otheroum 
sions in pursuit of our emancipation, 


should always preside in the sopreme 
offices of civil life, than the deposit 
of blood-stained banners in his tem 
ple whose attribute is Love, thus pi 
senting in a Christian cathedral, the 
offerings suited to Moloch’s shrine, 
at the altar of the Most Merciful 
Bat in a contest = carried 
with those called na enemies, 
and which has now continued fe 
nineteen years, it has perhaps beet 
coucluded, that war abroad, andall 
the pomp and parade of war at howe, 
even inthe bigh intercourses of % 
cial life, is really become an imiqe™ 
and indivisible part of thecons 
tion itself; the lang habit growet 
into a second nature, and the per 
passion becomirrg the state prime 
Yet whatever the actuating 
of other governments may ® 
never be forgotten, that = 
principle of ovr public J 
peace; and while. all eye 
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have been turned into military 
and military feelings, while 
h itself is wholly taken up 
wat warkke topics, which, like the 
gords in an armoury arrariged in 
conceavtic circles, all poiut to one 
direction; yet this is not the nature 
of the British constitution, ‘nor is tts 
design or destination to gratify the 
ons of individuals even the 
re at the expense of the com- 
mon-weal, or to waste, from year to 
, the whole superfluity of na- 
tional Jabour, in the unproductive 
profusion of military expenditure, 
Montesquieu tells us, that in read- 
ing the treatise of Tacitus, it is 
evident, that the. English brought 
their civil constitution from the 
woods of Germany,* but it may be 
conchuled, from some late circum- 
gances, that the modern tendency 
isto Germanize us into military ha- 
bits and prepossessions, and thus to 
wra the principles of a popular con- 
aitation into what has been lately de- 
nowinated (a truly singular phrase,) 
the moral” of anarmy. A witty 
writermight perhaps produce a trea- 
te on family manners in the pre. 
eutday, and give it the same title 
® Tacitas did to his invaluable es. 
sy, viz. * De moribus Germanorum,” 
botdisclaimmng, as we do, all pre- 
tetsions to wii, or double meaning, 
His our sincerest wish, that the 
Royal brothers, born and educated 
Britons, should ever keep themselves 
etranged from continental manners 
i maxims of government, den- 
tiled, as they ought to be, and as it 








= ST lt 
*“De minoribus rebus principes cousul- 
fat; de majoribus, omnes: ita tamen ot 
™ qvoque quorum penes plebem arbitri- 
met, apud principes pertractentur.” Tac. 
Weare at some loss in tracing the similitude 
’ the woods of Germany to the walls 
% Stephens, but perhaps the changin 
Pace of the : Prineipes” and the “ Plebes : 
out the sentence, would more trul 
“pee the resemblance. r 
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were insulated, in that civil consti- 
tution which delights in the deeds of 
peace, and views the profession of 
arms with distrust, as an océasional 
necessity, but a dangerous endu- 
rance, 

It is surely not one of the least evils 
attending this, to all appearance, in- 
terminable contest, that it pampers 
the parade of war among the first 
Classes; that in all classes it tends to ~ 
make the military character para- 
mount in the civil society ; and that 
it initiates the adolescence of these 
countries into the passive obedience 
of military discipline, eventually in- 
fluential on the whole conduct of 
future life. The Peninsula is an ex- 
cellent school of arms, but those 
who have taken their degrees there, 
with the greatest eclat, will not be 
the better fitted for practising the so- 
lid rules of civil government, Oue 
may suppose, that a passion for mi- 
litary glory is fast usurping the legi« 
timate principles of a constitution 
founded om general right, when a 
grave Chancellor of the Exchequer 
says, that acting on any other sys- 
tem of finance than that in which 20 
per cent, is lost to the country by 
money sent abroad, would be to 
withdraw our armies, “ ard to sink 
from all our greatness.” Auy other 
system of finance than that by which 
above one hundred millions is raised 
yearly io Britain, while in Spain the 
army is above five months in arrear 
of pay, and its Commander is obli- 
ged to borrow #.20090 from the 
Spanish government to transport his 
artillery; yet, to change this sys- 
tem, this constant renovation of hope, 
aud as constant disappointment, ~ 
would be “to sink from all our 
greatness,” and to reb the nation 
not merely of its gold, but of its 
glory, military glory, the main- 
spring of the monarchy, and the 
distinguishing mark of a new ¢fa in 
the British Constitotion. 
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Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
indignantly disclaim all secret and disguis- 
ed views, as equally inconsistent with the 
open candour and manliness of the Irish 
character, a3 they are with the uniform 
publicity of all our proceedings. 

Resolved, That we owe it as a duty to 
ourselves, our country, and the world, to 
proclaim those insinuations and charges to 
be as unfounded gs they are calumnious, as 
untrue as they are foul, and as false as they 
are malignant. 

Resolved, That the Catholics of Ireland 
neither seek nor desire any religious ascen- 
dancy whatsoever : all they demand is an 
equal eligibility to civil and military employ- 
ments with persons of other persuasions. 

Resolved, ‘That the fidelity of the Ca- 
tholics is evinced by the treasure they con- 
tribure, and the blood they shed in the 
defence of the throne and the constitution, 
and which treasure and blood they have 
persevered in contributing and shedding, 
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in the midst of privations, penalties 
even of bie at oa : on 
Resolved, That Robert Hearty, 
High Sheriff of the city of Dubl ule 
the thanks of the people of Ireland, for the 
pure and unimpeachable integri 
constitutional impartiality, with which ia 
bad times he fulfilled the frst aud most impor. 
tant duties of his office. 
Resolved, That the thanks of this mee. 
ing are hereby given to the Pr 
who have honoured us with their presence 
this day ; and particularly to the two dip 
tinguished individuals who have # 
pleaded the cause of civil and. religi 
freedom, Counsellors Walsh and Finlay, 
The Earl of. Fingall having left he chair, 
and Randal Mac Donnell, Esq, being 
called thereto, 


Resolved, That the thanks of this meet 


ing are justly due, and hereby retur» 
ed to the Earl of Fingall, as our chair-mas 
this day, and for his conduct on other ote 
sions iu pursuit of our emancipation, 
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N the 30th November, the 

Prince, Regent opened the new 
Parliament, in a speech, important 
in its communications, and ominous 
in its omissions. His Royal High- 
ness, on this occasion, wore a full 
dress of General’s uniform, with a 
large miljtary hat, surmounted by a 
high plume of fine feathers. In our 


ignorance, we should have thought’ 


that nothing was more unsuitable in 
the discharge of this most solemn, 
we had almost said, sacred official 
duty, performed for the first time by 
a chief magistrate, than a military 
costume; and we question whether 
(lenry. V., the conqueror of France, 
met his first Parliament in a habit so 
repugnant to the forms, and to the 
dssence of the British Constitu- 
tion. This introduction of military 
dress into the temple of the laws, 
is but in degree less offensive to those 
notions of order and morality that 


should always preside in the supreme 
offices of civil life, than the deposit 
of blood-stained banners in his tem- 
ple whose attribute is Love, thus pre» 
senting in a Christian cathedral, the 
offerings suited to-Moloch’s shrine, 
at the altar of the Most Merciful, 
But in a contest that is carried 
with those called natural enemies, 
and which has now a fo 
nineteen years, it has perhaps 
souued: tin war abroad, and all 
the pomp and parade of war at home, 
even in the high intercourses of 8 
cial life, is really become an integt 
and indivisible part of the cons 
tion itself; the lang habit gre 
into a second nature, and the pera 
ssion becoming the state princips 
et whatever the actuating prime 
of other governments may Dt i 
_never be forgotten, that the we 
principle of our’ public p ir 
peace; and while. all eyes 
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ve been turned into military 
rhage military feelings, while 
the speech itself is wholly taken up 
wih warhke topics, which, like the 
qvords in aa armoury arranged in 
conceawic circles, all poiut to one 
direction; yet this is not the nature 
of the British constitution, ‘nor is its 
design or destination to gratify the 
sions of individuals even the 
fi , at the expense of the com- 
mon-weal, or to waste, from year to 
yea, the whole superfluity of na- 
timal Jabour, in the unproductive 
usion of miliary expenditure, 

Montesquieu tells us, that in read- 
ing the treatise of Tacitus, it is 
evident, that the English brought 
their civil constitution from the 
woods of Germany,* but it may be 
concluded, from some late circum- 
stances, that the modern tendency 
isto Germanize us into military ha- 
bits and prepossessions, and thus to 


wrn the principles of a popular con. . 


stitution into what has been lately de. 
nominated (a truly singular phrase,) 
the * moral” of anarmy. A witty 
wrifermight perbaps produce a trea- 
tise on family manners in’ the pre- 
fentday, and give it the same title 
as Tacitus did to his invaluable es. 
say, viz. “ De moribus Germanorum,” 
but disclaiming, as we do, all pre- 
tensions to wit, or double meaning, 
it is our sincerest ‘wish, that the 
Royal brothers, born and educated 
Britons, should ever keep themselves 
¢stranged from continental manners 
and maxims of government, iden- 
tified, as they ought to be, and as it 
a 


*“De minoribus rebus principes cousul+ 
tant; de majoribus, omnes: ita tamen at 
4 quoque quorum penes plebem acbitri- 
um €st, apud principes pertractentur.” Tac. 
Weare at some loss in tracing the similitude 
from the woods of Germany to the wails 
of St. Stephens, but perhaps the changing 

of the “ Prineipes” and the “Plebes 
ghout the sentence, would more truly 
Cipiess the resemblance. 
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were insulated, in that civil consti- 
tution which delights in the deeds of 
peace, and. views the profession of | 
arms with distrust, as an océasional 
necessity, but a dangerous endu- 
rance, : 

It is surely not.one of the least evils 
attending this, to all appearance, in- 
terminable contest, that it pampers 
the parade of war among the first 
classes; that in all classes it tends to ~ 
make the military character para- 
mount in the civil society ; and that 
it initiates the adolescence of these 
countries into the passive obedience 
of military discipline, eventually in- 
fluential on the whole conduct of 
future life. The Peninsula is an ex- 
cellent school of arms, but those 
who have taken their degrees there, 
with the greatest eclat, will not be 
the better fitted for practising the sos 
lid rules of civil government, One 
may suppose, that a passion for mi- 
litary glory is fast usurping the legi« 
timate principles of a constitution 
founded om general right, when a 
grave Chancellor of the Excheqner 
says, that acting on any other syse 
tem of finance than that in which 20 
per cent, is lost to the country by 
money sent abroad, would be to 
withdraw our armies, “ ard to sink 
from all our greatness.” Avy other 
system of finance than that by which 
above one hundred millions is raised 
yearly in Britain, while in Spain the 
army is above five months in arrear 
of pay, and its Commander is obli- 
ged to borrow #20090 from the 
Spanish government to transport his 
artillery; yet, to change this sys- 
tem, this constant renovation of hope, 
and as constant disappointmeut, - 
would be “to sink from all our 
greatness,” and to rob the nation 
not merely of its gold, but of its 
glory, military glory, the main- 
spring of the monarchy, and the 
distinguishing mark of a new eta jn 
the British Constitotion. 
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In the speech, no notice is taken 

of Ireland—hiatus valde deflendus. 
Could such a mischance have again 
occurred, as happened some time 
ago, by turning over two leaves in- 
steal of one? We still indulge the’ 
hope, that had the speech been 
written by the Prince himself, and 
not by the minister, Ireland would 
have found a place in this exposi- 
tion of the public affairs and pressing 
concerns of the Empire. It seems 
scarcely conceivable, that this could 
be a silence of neutrality, in a mat- 
ter so interesting to the general wel- 
fare, or a silence of indifference to 
the hopes aud fears of five millions 
of ‘his subjects. However this may 
be, it has certainly been interpre- 
ted according to the wishes of the 
party adverse to’ Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and those whom a single au- 
thoritative word,a sinule reference to 
Parliamentary determination, would 
have hushed into obsequious silence, 
are now starting from every hole 
and corner, imperatively to  pre- 
judge the whole question, to snatch 
it petforce out of the hands of Par- 
liament, and to preserve inviolate, 
as their words are, “ the great and 
fundamental principles of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Alas! how the gospel of our Con- 
stitution, by partial interpretation, 
or designed interpolation, is com- 
pelled to accommodate itself to the 
views of the prevailing faction, and 
to himble itself to the dogmas of 
the passing day!—* ‘To keep in- 
violate,” says the anti-Catholic pe- 
tition, the great and fundamental 
principles of the Constitution.” What 
principles ?—Do they mean those 
contained in Magna Charta, or in the 
Bili of Rights? Do they allude to 
the tight of Juries, to the Habeas 
Corpus, or to any other of the -known 
and indubitable land-marks of our 
liberties, which point out the limits 
of arbitrary power, and where its 
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proud waves are stayed? Had we 
no Constitution, or where were jig 
great and fundamental prinei 
had they no existence before the 
the faithless era, when the Catholics 
were deprived of seats in Parliament? 
It isnot long ago. Our great grand. 
fathers could have remembered i: 
anil if so, our Constitution, with 
its great and fundamental principles, 
must have been greatly ante-dated 
in the pages of our history. 

The truth is, the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution are 
all reducible in the covert sense of 
these peremptory petitioners, to the 
Protestant ascendancy of political 
power over Catholic subservieney, 
and sore humiliation, This is, in 
their worship, the glorious constitu. 
tion, from which, as from a circolar 
battery, they might discharge penal 
laws upon their conntrymen ; for po- 
litical exclusion, whether in the great 
est instance or the least, is partial in 
its nature, and proscriptive in effect; 
and if the penal code be, as these 
petitioners seem to think it, the very 
core of the Constitution, we will not 
hesitate to pronounce it rotten to the 
very core. While five millions of 
our fellow-subjects, while such @ 
population, with its attendant pro- 
perty, shall be withheld from the 
privileges of Britons, we do not feat 
to say, that, so far forth, there is 0 
Constitution, and its great and 
damental principles are violated, not 
by the admission, but solely by the 
exclusion. The merchants in the 
African Slave-trade are often heard 
to boast of the blessings of the 
and fundamental principles of the 
British Constitution ; and suchis 
effect, wherever all our plans and 
purposes are turned to any pe of 
private or of public iniquity, 1 never 
fails to pervert and inquinate all of 
conceptions. Our kindnesses a 
fortuitous, but our enmities are it 
mortal, We haté our 
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We indeed hold up, all this time, 
the chart of the Constitution, as we 
hold up the Gospel of Christ; and 
while we learn from the latter, that 
the rule of Christianity ought to be 
the rule of conformity, we counte- 
nance and connive at the most un- 
ust and fatal political proscription. 
We subscribe to Bible societies, and 
we cherish Orange associations. 

The same Divine word which said, 
Let there be light, and there was 
light, also said, Let there be love— 
And there is no love. Instead of 
loving each other, an ever during 
hate and jealousy, and invidious 
competition, rankle in the minds of 
those,"who hang, as it were, on the 
same maternal breast; and a social 
war is thus continued in this dis- 
tracted and self-tormenting commu- 
nity. Wherever the human mind is 
haunted by credulity and suspicion, 
alarm is easily excited ; and when- 
ever for a happy interval, the peo- 
pe appear inclined to indulge the 

essed mutual confidence of human 
nature, then a sort of periodic panic 
begins, and with a murmur of myse 
tery, is propagated from the centre 
to the extremities of the Empire. 
The secret instruction becomes ace 
tive in a thousand subaltern agents, 
All the lateral pipes of communica- 
tion from the grand cistern in the ca- 
pital pour forth that inflammable 
gas, which, kindiing at the different 

» Causes a dreary illumination, 

and serves to make darkness visible. 
hus, for example, one of these 
Pipes, under the name of the Re- 
verend Frederick Mabberley, a cler- 
fyman of the Church of England, 
through the streets of the metropolis, 
Gjaculates his hand bills, entitled 
lions are about to be let loose,” 

8 to say, we are all to be de- 
ain by the Rapists from Iveiand ; 
thus, throazhout ireland itself, 

the students of the University 
© thechildren of the Charter-schools, 
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all are impelled to set their hands 
to a petition against their, native 
country, under the pretence of pre- 
serving inviolate the “ great and 
fundamental principles of the con- 
stitution.’’* 

They call for more securities, and 
more, and more: but what securi- 
ties, we ask, will ever be able to 
quiet suspicion? Securities, in fact, 
not only argue suspicion, but create, 
and continue it; and doubts accu. 
mulate by the very foolish means 
taken to dispel them. Were you 
to add security to security, until the 
Pelion of parchment made the Ossa 
of a single oath, like a wart upon 
the nose of Dr. Duigenan, ever then 
the Catholics of Ireland would be 
borne down by the proscription of 
suspicion, and what positive. penalty 
can be more intolerable to a bigh- 
souled, warm-hearted, and warm- 
tempered people? Indeed nothing 
to our eyes appears more despicably 
ridiculous, than.to see a subtile Doc- 
tor, the Dunce Scotus of this elder 
Scotland, raking and rummaging 
through the dark corners of a dis- 
trustful imagination, for more links of 


Ss 


* The conduct of this fanatical man un- 
| sarggaen reminds us of Lord George Gor- 
on, and the intolerant Protestant associa- 
tion, who, under the pretence of present- 
ing an Anti-Catholic petition, committed 
such dreadful ravages in London, in 1780, 
This was the conduct of a church mob, 
Birmingham and Manchester showed the 
horrors of Church and King mobs,in 1791. 
If these outrages had been committed by 
reformers, how often would they have 
been adduced as pretexts against conceding 
the rights of the people: or if by Catho- 
lics, they would have supplied a clamour 
equally strong against grauting the just 
claim of emancipation. Such have been 
the effects of popular cries of “* No Popery,” 
add “ Down with Reformers!” The oppo- 
sition to justice has often produced the most 
tragical effects, while the minions of a court 
have hypotritically whined against the dan- 
gers of liberty, which they have falsely 
styled licentiousness, 
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éecurity toadd to the lengthening 
catenation of an oath, which he 
thinks will more efficaciously bind 
down the elastic energies of his coun- 
try,’ employing the same mispent 
and perverted industry on the great 
scale, as the ingenious artist who 
spends the better part of his life in 
making collars for a flea. 

Away with your pusillanimous se- 
curities, and your verbose formula- 
ries, disgusting disavowals, and in- 
sulting exculpations !—lf such be 
really wanting, “we say never, no 
never t emancipation to the Ca- 
tholics! They deserve it not. The 
security is grounded on the suspicion, 
and if the suspicion be well founded, 
the emancipation ought not to be 
granted on any security, for security 
of this nature will only confirm the 
suspicion. In your very proposed 
terms of admission, you are guilty of 
a inisprision of treason, for you ad. 
mit those into the citadel of the cun- 
stitution, whom, by your very roll 
of securities, you acknowledge you 
violently suspect to be traitors them- 
selves. 

Our belief is, that all these at- 
tempts (so lawyer-like, and so un- 
like a leyislator,) to make an eath 
more than ab oath, is futile and farci- 
cal in the extreme ; that an oath is 
an oath, neither more nor less ; and 
that the simpler an oath can be ren- 
dered, the closer it comes to the 
heart and conscience of him who 
makes it, and of him who takes it. 
The oath of allegiance is an oath 
that binds the Protestant ; it is not 
less an oath to the Catholic; and 
any, the least, even. verbal distince- 
tion, between these respective obli- 

tions, subjects the Catholic to m- 
aurices Suspicion, and elevates the 

otestant to unjust superiority. The 
vath of allegiance supposes a perfect 
parity of all the people, for the virtue 
of that obligation is contained in its 
reciprocity, Ii is a@ mere exchange 
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of equivalents betweeti subject ani 
sovereign ; and were there not a per. 
fect parity on the one side, thers 
would be an imperfect protection og 
the other, which would dissolve the 
reciprocity so essential to the en 
ement.. In the history of the 
Jewish theocracy, the Supreme is 
introduced as swearing that he will 
perform the oath which he sware 
unto Abraham, for that Abraham bad 
kep! his commandments, his statutes, 
aud his laws. The oath of our carnth 
ly sovereign proffers the same 
tection to all his people, and for this, 
in return, is paid by all that 
the same oath of duty and allegi- 
ance, ‘ 
One people--One constitation— 
One obligation—Away ! we tepeat, 
away with those exculpatory eaths, 
that calumniate in the very act of 
conciliation; and revile to their 
faces into whose hands you ar 


delivering the common gospel of 


Love. 

There are certain resurrection mea, 
who dig, as it were, into the ceme- 
teries. of history, and make their pre 
fessional living by prowling for the 
carcases of character, and worm-tal- 
en documents which are hastemng 
to their allotted putrefaction, @n 
these disgusting exaggerations they 
glote with delight, and preserving 
them in ardent spirits, 
up, not to imstruct the present Mee 
but to shock and terrify ignoranee 
aud credulity by a monstrous 
tion. And these are the mep who 
are employed upon the fabreaten 
of these lists of securities thatalam 
and these purgations that actualy 
punish; and counteracting eure 
caidour and magnanimous 
dence which truly characterizes fee 
constitution, create and keep * 
national habit of distrust, P 
for ever querulously mutt we 
shall net.be satisfied W 


curity, and this, and thea this 5 #04 
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_We will not be satisfied, for 
we 44 our wish, and these are 
our securities of dissatisfaction, Thus 
the whole country Is enveloped in 
a dark and dismal fog of discontent, 
and mysterious alarm, which magai- 
fies while it obscures; which, to the 

‘ce of Anti-Catholic petitions, 
creeps. with secret influence from 
howe to house, and from heart to 
heart, chilling all our sympathies, 
keeping down our gederous propensi- 
ties: itdreads public meetings : “ it 
never rises on the green bill, lest the 
winds meet it there, its dwelling is 
in the cave, and it sends forth the 
dart of death.” 

Leng did we indulge the hope 
(as it has turned out, the fallacious 
hope,) that a new era, like the rising 
sun, would have dispersed this dis- 
mal fog, in which .the nearest can 
scarcely recognize each other; but 
tne rays of the Regent cannot pierce 
through the clouds and darkness 
which are gathered around him. 
Of Ireland the Regent says nothing— 
absolutely nothing. We must then 
look up to another portion of the 
legislature, which will contemplate 
the subject not‘only with the regard 
due to its pressing importance, but 
with the respect due to the last words 
of the late Houss of Commons ; and 
then let us hope that the whole 
legislature concurring, will, in the 
émnipetence of: justice and mercy, 
rebuke those waves that are rising 
and heaving, as on the approach of 
a tempest. We speak figuratively, 
because we honestly confess that we 
dare not speak all that we feel, and 
allthat we fear, We shalbonly im- 
plore the members of that’ House, or 
of those Houses whose high duty it is 
@jodge, and in whose power jt is to 
determine this question, that they. 
Will set it, and this lacerated country, 
rest; that they wili endeavour to 
Place themselves in such a cistanee, 
#5 to contemplate the present from 
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the future, and to view the subject 
as remuie posterity will wiew it, 
astonished at the lamentable effects 
of keeping up from year to‘year, 
from Parliament to Parliament, this 
intestine war, a state of society the 
most strange that this earth ever ex. 
hibited, composed, as it has been, 
and now is, of iaveterately hostile 
and internecine associations ; we say 
of keeping up this anti-social con- 
dition, and for what? God of our 
fathers, for what? Why for fear of 
introducing among six hundred Pro. 
testant members a score of Catholics 
to represent five millions of people, 
and millrons of property, in a House 
where Catholics of common right sat 
for centuries, and whose religion dif. 
fers from your own, only ia their be- 
heving certain mysteries of the C hris- 
tian faith, while you believe in o 
thers; whereas, in trath, you, and 
all ofas, (as the word mystery im. 
plies, and directs,) should be mute 
concerning them, and revere them 
(if we do revere them,) in the still. 
ness of our sols. 

The address of the Roman Catto. 
lic prelates to the laity sanétiong 
their proceedings, and consolidates 
the whole body. This address a 
dopts and approves of as perfectly 
conformable to the doctrine and . 
truth of their religion, the answers 
given by six Roman’Catholie Unit 
versities,, in the years 1788 ° and 
1789, on the duties of subjects; and 
resting on these solemn retureia, 
tians, they ‘consider the demand 
of farther securities as imipeaetin 
the integrity of their religion; an 
that no pledges’ or securities of more 
offictent obligation can be devised 
than what have been already given, 
and which is contained in the’ sa. 
credness of one oath, (viz..of altegi- 
ance,) egual to alt. Precladéd’ as 
they are from any ‘intercoutse with 
their supreme pastor, they declare 
themselves’ incompetent to any 
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ehange in the long established 
mode of appointing Roman Catho- 
lic Bishops, and.the etlect of this 
whole document is to preserve the 
unity of the Catholic body in their 
political, as well as religious cone 
cerns, and to deprecate the danger 
of division in the one case, as of 
schism in the other. 
Among, the Documents is placed 
a circular letter from the committee 
in Dublin, who bad the care of seil- 
ing Dr. Steel Dickson’s book, to their 
agents in thecountry. Withvuut enter- 
ing iutoits meritsin other respects, it is 
of considerable importance, as show- 
ing the point of view in which the 
Catholics consider the muzzling ef- 
fects of the Regium Donum, on the 
Presbyterian clergy, and‘ their fears 
of it acting equally unfavourably on 
their own, in case they could be ca- 
jol: i by government into an accep- 
tance of it. We may remark by 
the way, that a considerable portion 
of this pension to the Presbyterian 
ministers is borne by the Catholic 
pulation, in addition to the other 
vy compulsive burden of tithes, 
while at the same time they haye 
exclusively to maintain their own 
priesthood, But, say the advocates 
of this grant of government of the 
people’s money, it is but a trifle to 
every one, and the burden would 
not be perceptibly lessened, if it 
were taken off altogether. So say 
the anti-reformers in every case, 
Sinecures area trifle, so are Pen- 
sions, and so is the Regium Donum. 
But every tota] is made up of smaller 
sums, and it is a dishonest pretence 
to object to throw off small sums, 
because they are small, when the 
struggle is to. keep up the entire sys- 
tem of corruption, and profuse ex- 
nditure, in all their branches. 


us, in the language of courtiers, 
this sum is a trifle beneath the no- 
tice of the public, and so is the other, 
apd burden is added after burden, 
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till at length the back of the patiens 
animal is broken, and every attem 
to lighten the load in time is scom. 
fully rejected, 

The most vexatious measures are 
used to irritate the public mind a 

inst the Catholic cause.* Men 
rom their situation in life, j 
of exercising a free will, are forced 
under the jufluence of threats tosi 
the Anti-Catholic petition. Aji tke 
arts of petty annoyance are used 
against those who are judged guilty 
of the crime of liberality! ft 
known, that Mr. Morewvod, the 
curate of’ the parish of Lambeg, in 
his letter to Dr. Byrne of Armagh, 
bad taken the liberal side in repro 
bating the conduct of some of bis 
clerical brethren, at the Protestant 
meeting at Armagh. ‘He had a 
small Sunday Schvol in his parish, 
supported by public subscription in 
the parish, and in the adjacent towa 
of Lisburn, 
=. = = ee 

** A valuable pamphlet was some time 
ago published in Dublin, containing 4 
statement of the Catholic grievances, It 
Was in two parts, and was written ia 
the most dispassionate, though ¢lo- 
quent style. Some time since, a prt 
tended third part came out, affecting the 
same tone of moderation; and, for the 
purposes of disguise, the same kind, of 
type and paper, with a continuation of the 
pages, chapters, &c,, were resorted 10, 
But, at first sight, the fallacy was detect 
ed by every man not wilfully blind, Since 
the grave narrative of obsolete aud @& 
ploded grievances is supported by refer 
ence to statutes previous to K. Bths 
But what will the friends of civil and relie 
gious liberty say, when they hear, that this 
important document is, with all possible 
gravity, appealed to by the Editor of the 
Anti-Jacobin Review, as decisive evigente 
of the intention of the Coch * 
establi bepery, resume t 
states, &e. &c.; and they have reprinted 
the whole of the pamplet, —- 


A 
the marginal references to the acts que 
So much for puritanical candour ais 
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this andutiful son of the Church, 
some have withdrawn their sub. 
gcrigtions, because the Church of 
England catechism was not taught 
ig the school, although he, as cler- 
gyman, declare:| himsell willing, in 
the performance of his duty, to teach 
the catechism to all children, whose 
parents chose they should come to 

im, to be taught at a time distinct 
from school hours; as he did not 
choose to have the caiechisin made 
a badge of distinction in the school, 
to mark the Catholic and. Dissenter, 
The answer of one person, who re- 
fysed his subscription, is character- 
istic of the party. After hearing the 
reasbns for declining the introduc- 
tion of the catechism, he concluded 
hisobjections witha fashionable curse, 
Can such persons, who thus violate 
the precepts of the religion they pro- 
fess, persuade themselves they are 
actuated by a sincere regard to con- 
scientieds motives? No. Such con- 
dict only confirms an opinion which 
may be justly entertained, that the 
objections against liberality, proceed 
with many from political motives, in 
which religion has not the smallest 
share, and that to maintain a mono- 
poly of power is paramount to re- 
ligious zeal, 

Throughout the whole of this war 
there has been a constant alternation 
of high hope, and severe disappoint- 
weit During the former season, 
thepublic spirits are highly charged, 
and properly prepared for pecuuiary 
contribution. An extraordinary ga- 
aette or two, during the sitting of 

ment, always is the precursor 

ofa loan, or a subsidy, or a conuri- 
bution, once to the people of Portu- 
gal; and now a sum of some bun- 
dred thousands for the subjects of the 
Rustian autocrate. Hence the politic 
“aggerations in our printed accounts 
. ens of the campaign. It is 
while a fuse de finance, It strikes 
metal of public feeling is 

BELFAST MAG. NO, LiL, 
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hot and malleable, and though re» 
pentance may come, other hopes will 
arrive, “till other disappointments 
follow. 

Napoleon, and Lord Wellingtoi’ 
continue their retreat, the one from 
Moscow, anu the other from Burgos ; 
a retreat, which, in the former case, 
goes in Eugland by the name of 
disastrous flight, and in the latter 
case, has, in France, the very same 
denomination, ‘The effects of their 
forward movement have, with both 
geaerals, been unfortunate, The 
moveinent of Lord Wellington. to 
Burgos, was prompted, probably, 
without a previous preparation of 
adequate means, by the high spirits 
communicated to himself, and his 
gallant army, from the unexpected 
victory at Salamanca, gained by an 
able general, watchful, even when 
preparing to retreat, a lucky Op- 
portunity of making an attack to ad. 
vantage. Lord Wellington -has him- 
self, we think, injudiciously ac- 
knowledged a want of means; and 
the minister has, in the House, ac- 
knowledged an inability to supply 
them, so that we have, from thts 
mutual recrimination, a criterion, by 
which we can determine the event 
of this war on the peninsula : a war, 
in which it appears that 124,000 
men have been employed, , 52.000 
of which were Euglish, and not less 
than 20,000 sent during the last 
year; yet notwithstanding the French 
forces have uniformly been kept up 
in a predominant proportion, to the 
amount of 150,000, and generally 
200,000 men ; and were England 
able, as she appears willing, to in- 
crease her peninsular army to 50,000 


‘more, the French would augment 


theirs according to the ratio of their 
much greater population! It may 
happen that the French armies. ia 
pursuit of Lord Weilington will be 
obliged to. separate, mot only on ac. 
count of the ditliculty of provision. 
REE 
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ing such large bodies of men, but 
for the new exigence of assisting 
Bonaparte in the North ; although 
this, from the distance, appears near- 
ly impracticable, In the latter ne- 
cessity, there would appear a higher 
probability of success to be derived 
from the Wellesley system of putting 
forth the utmost strength of Britain 
in recovering and securing the pe- 
ninsula, during the absence of a great 
part of the French armies, which 
from ail parts, either within the Em- 
pire, or under its controvul, are bas- 
tening tothe relief of the Emperor, 
and will probably enable him to re- 
main, during the winter, upon the 
frontiers, in Poland or Lithuamia. 
Lord Cathcart is a sort of wooden 
telegraph, read at a great distance, 
and through a mist of exaggeration. 
As far as we can collect, the trath 
appears to be, that the losses inse- 
parable from such an onforeseen and 
sudden retreat, must have been great, 
inevitably so, with respect to artrl- 
lery and horses; and not improba- 
bly, in the necessary sacrifice of seve- 
ral moveable columns, detached from 
the main force into different quar- 
ters, for the purpose of deceiving 
with regard to the real line of re- 
treat, and to delay and divide the 
Rassian operations. It does appear, 
even from Catheart’s account, that 
Kutusoff was delayed considerably 
by uncertainty respecting Bona- 
parte’s final movement, whose first 
demonstrations led to the persuasion 
that he was abuut to force his way to 
the southero provinces ; and the am- 
biguity of his bulletin. assisted the 
deceit. Kutusoff, therefore, point- 
ed his principal attentiomto the roads 
leading to the southward, and re- 
ieee in that position ull 28th 
October; while the French Empe- 
ror, according to Lord Cathcart, 
“came Off in a coach ;’ and his 
maiv army, on the 9th November, 
were stationed at Smolensko. His 
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future progress will depend much 
upon the assistance he will pow in 
time of need, receive, not op! hum 
his own dominions, but from 
Poland, Lithuania, Austria, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. if their 
support be prompt and general, he 
will be enabled to effectuate a wine 
ter station on the frontiers of Russia, 
and will threaten Petersburgh in the 
spring ; batif this circled protec. 
tion in his rear should be broken, 
particularly by the secession of Aus. 
tria, through the influence of Bee 
tain, Bonaparte will then be obliged 
to retreat to his own capital, and 
perhaps will find that difficult to as 
complish. 

The message of James Madison, 
the President of the United State, 
to Congress, affords a moderate ex. 
planation of the views of the Amerie 
can Executive, in relation to the 
war between them and Great Bri 
tain. They still endeavour to keep 
open a channel for the retorn of 
peace, by offering fresh terms for 
negociation, and, provided the Bri- 
tish rulers were only so wise as to 
concede to just claims, ey 
abe ets be soon restored. 

ardships suffered by the impres» 
ment of American sailors, present 
the chief obstacles to a pacific ar 
rangement; and till er is 
conceded, it is not probable the 
Americans will return the sword into 
the scabbard. The message refutes 
the often repeated ealumny, that 
the Americans are actuated Sle! 
dilection for France. The 
explicitly states the wrongs 
France has committed against them, 
and disavows any connexion Wh 
that power, which would stand i 
the way of reconciliation with Bri 
tain; but he justly reprobates the 
savage expedient of the 
Indians on the part of the Engh 
This measure of cruel policy ® 
ly objectionable, not only oa # 
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count of their merciless manner of 
catrying on Wars, but also as drag- 
ing an ignorant people into.a war, 
jn which their interests are not Con- 
cerned. Thus the hopes of the phi- 
lanthropists, who have been long 
labouring to promote the civiliga- 
tion of the remains of the Iniian 
race, will meet with a great and 
perhaps irreparable interruption, and 
Christians, not content with bar- 
barizing themseives, draw in the 

r yatutored indians to fight their 
battles, an! to become dupes in their 
quarrel. It is now a conimon senti- 
meat to despise the Americans. 
Such also was the practice in the 
revolutionary war, yet they thea 
tromphed, and if the preset war 
thould, unhappily, and contrary to 
all! sound policy, be continued, the 
Americans may possibly be led on, 
throngh previous defeats, at length 
totriuuiph in the accomplishment 
of the hopes of liberation and free- 
dow for their oppressed sailors, and 
in jus limits being placed to the ar- 
fogant claims of Britain, and .ber 
rouch imperious naval sons, to im- 
press Americans at their pleasure, 

In the manner in which public 
intelligence is dressed up in most 
of the periodical priots, there is’ a 
systematic plan to mislead the regd- 
es, by the mode in which intel- 
mee is communicated. Some 

tors, less culpable than their 
brethren, first duped themselves, 
then submit to dupe their readers. 
Victories are exagverated, and dee 

are sofiened down; so that a 
constant effort of the mind, a con- 
lngal struggle against submitting to 
duped, is necessary, inthe act 
of perusing the cominon vehicles of 
mtelligence. They who impitcitly 

¥ & Newspaper accounts, without . 
Acareful endeavour to separate the 

from the true, the exaggerated 
Matement from ite simple relation, 
will form very erroneous notions of 
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the state of public affairs; and this 
is Que cause of the prevalence of a 
disposition to be duped, which js so 
very common, and is the occasion of 
the many errors: ito which the 
people are led, and by which they 
support systems and plans so inju- 
rions to their own interests. 

Thus we have heard of Spanish 
patriotism without perceiving any 
proofs of its existence, We are now 
told of Russian freedom, but where 
is it tobe found? Cerlainly not ia 
the wilds of Siberia, that capacious 
prison of the Russian avtocrate, nor 
yet at Moscow or Petersburgh, 
where a sewi-barbarous court ruled 
over a semi barbarous people. Such 
expressions might serve to round the 
periods of a venal poet, but they 
come not ** near to the heart” of the 
reflecting, who find no correspondent 
tone inthe reality, To these non- 
entities of Spanish patriotism, and 
Russian freedom, there is too much 
cause to fear, British boneur may in 
many cases be added. Such a sen- 
timent is forcibly extorted trom the 
retlecting part of the community, 


. when ajudge in the highest judicial 


situation, in a trial for a hbel, in 
which an honest attempt is made to 


s* Dash the proud gamester from his gild- 
ed car, 

“ Bare the base heart, that lurks bes 
neath a star,” 


disgraces himself so as to become an 
apologist for a convicted adulterer, 
and to palliate the crime of adultery, 
by calling it a misfortune. 

The accounts of the present state 
of afiiirs, both in the Peninsuia, 


and in Russia, ought io be received 


with great ailowance, to avoid being 
misicd by studied exaggerations, as 
well as by studied onussions. The 
last year’s expeuses of the war are 
admitted to have cost the nation up- 
wards of one hundred millions, and 
how small bave been the advantages! 
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Lord Wellington rapidly advances 


in the summer, and retreats again to 
his winter quariers, near Lisbon. 
How long is this mode of warfare, 
resembling the school boy’s game of 
prison-bars, to Le continued ? 

In Russia, Bonaparte has met with 
a merited discomfiture; merited, 
because his motives for attacking 
Russia were entirely unjustifiable, 
even on the score of self-defence, 
and arose from unprincipled ambi- 
tion. Russia refused to enter fully 
into his plana of shutting the conti- 
nent against trade with Britain, and 
in the insatiable spirit of a conqueror 
and a despot, he resolves that all 
shall submit to his will, But al- 
though he has been eminently de- 
feated, yet so many exaggerations 
and impossibiliiies are contained in 
the Russian accounts, the prudent 
will panse, and calculate before 
they give implicit credit to the full 
extent. But the defeat, or even the 
death of Bopaparte, could be ser- 
viceable to this empire, only inas 
much as the event would contribute 
to bring about a peace. But such 
is the want of prudence in our pre- 
sent rulers, that instead of availing 
themselves of a tide of success, to 
effectuate a peace, t is more to be 
feared, they would be led to acts of 
extravavance, in attempting to re- 
store t.*e Bourbons, or in a crasade 
to march to Paris, after the manner, 
and in the spirit of the manifesto of 
the late Duke of Brunswick, to whom 
the present Lord Liverpool was an 
humble supporter, 

‘the attempt would be vain, but 
in the mean time, the flames of war 
would probably be rekindled with 
pdditional fury, and the pecple of 
France rise again, en masse, against 
the attempt to impose their old rulers 
on them.’ Self-interest of the many 
whose properties are involved in the 
changes produced by the revolu- 
tion, and every principle of national 
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spirit, would operate against the 
admission uf a master from the handy 
of Britain. Whatever changes mizbt 
take place, as to the chief actors in 
the scene, we have good grounds 
believe, the revolution, and the rm 
volutionary spirit, would survive the 
wreck. Through all the changes of 
the revolution, the unconquerable 
spirit of the nation survived, and 
the armies conquered, whether 4 
Rolespierre, a Directory, or a Bone 
parte held the reins of government 
athome. in fact, Bonaparte ig net 
a legitimate part of the revolution, 
he is only an excresence op it, form 
ed by the times, favourable to praise 
a despot into the possession of tems 
porary power, but whether he “may 
flourish a little time longer,” — of 
“‘ fade,” as rapidly as he bloomed, 
there is consolation in hoping, that 
by the effects of the French revolts 
tion, an imperishable foundation is 
laid, on which future generations 
will erect the great and magnifi- 
cent temple of universal Tiberty, 
In the mean time, it appears not 
unsafe to pronounce, that ho events 
of the wer, however apparently fa 
vourable, can be advantageous 1 
the interests of the British govern- 
ment, if they do not tend to conduct 
to peace, 

Let us admire an instance of mo 
deration even in an enemy, [6 
one of the French Bulletins, it i 
mentioned, that Bonaparte, in bis 
retreat trom Moscow, refused to bern 
the adjacent villages, containin 9,000 
inhabitants, lest, in punishing 1 
obnexious persons, he should injute 
the remaining 8,900. © 

While many are casting up, with 
satisfaction, their sum totals of hu- 
man destruction, and reduci r the 
original half million of the Frem 
armies, to a small! hord of w etre 
watiderers ;-while others (mo 


re 
Hiculously still,) are et ere 
ing the thermometrical a 
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Reaumur and Fabrenheit, to come 
exactly to that common ‘point which 
is to freeze up all military ardour, 
and to petrify even the latent heat 
of Bonaparte, even at this very sea~- 
gon, so bright in the eyes of ret 
eontractors, we have, at times, fal- 
len into, perhaps the strange belief, 
that peace is actually negoctating ; 
that the almost solitary Mr. Whit- 
bread, so singular in the House of 
Commons, may now have his as- 
gociates in the cabinet ; that the pring 
ciple of the Weilesley party is more 
and more unpopular there; that the 

sent ministers see thev can keep 
their places only by the adverse prin- 
ciple of looking, perhaps too late. to 
the remaining resources of the Em- 
pire, sensible at last, however reluc- 
tantly, that the state of the inferior 
classes ts such as can no longer main- 
tain the unparallelled profusion of the 
war, and the ehormous prodigality 
ofthe state; and tardily convinced, 
that a taxation, correspondent to such 
expenditure, cannot longer be’ evis- 
cerated from a community without 
employment. Intercourse with Ame- 
fica must continue closed by the 
war; and intercourse with Russia, 
by the winter. How England will 
sustain the sufferings of the winter, 
in the labouring part of her people, 
is difficult to say ; and as to tre: 
land, we hear that above 30,000 
manufacturers, at this moment, are 
gut of employ in the city of Dublin, 
and its neighbourhood. War musi 
have a termination ; and that we are 
tometimes led to think, cannot in 
the nature of things, nor in human 
nature, be long delayed. Reform, 
at least economical reform, as it has 
obstinate! been denied to the de- 
“res, will at last be granted to the 
Putresses of the people ; and what 
Would have been contemplated as 3 
Toud triumph by Chatham and 

n, and Charles Fox, to la 


the Bist 


* stone in the renewed temple 
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of all the people, will pecpape (suc 
is the strange mutation of men an¢ 
things,) become the servile and con- 
strained office of the most illibefal, 
and incapable of administrations, in 
the whole course of British his- 


of the constitution, comprencnaiy 
d 


aa’ & | 
he return of Bonaparte to Paris, 
baffles the prognostics of those, who 
so sagely anticipated his total down- 
fall; and who so gravely, and so ig~ 
norantly, reiterated the accounts 0 
his death, his capture, &c. The 
29th Bulletin admits the discomfitare 
of his armies, and the disappoint- 
ment of his hopes in the Russian 
campaign. Yet if peace is not mad 

in the course of the winter, he wil 
probably renew the war with res 
doubled force in the spring, and hu- 
manity will be vexed by the alters 
nate defeats, and successes of the 


‘contending parties, both in the pes 


ninsula, and in the North of Eu- 
rope. 


pn 
CORRESPONDENCE, 








To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine 


Sea 
GENTLEMEN, . 


YOUR short and pithy reply to 
the fire and faggot article which ap 
peared in the Belfast Commercial 
Chronicle, under the signature of 
‘A Methodist,” has, 1 perceive, 
drawn forth another advertisement 
from the same quarter, which has 
verified the old adage, “ fight with a 
chimney-sweeper, and you will at 
least have your clothes dirtied.” [I 
regretted much that you honoured 
the article in question with a reply, 
as, like some yenomous reptiles, it 
Contained both poison and ‘antidgté. 
No one covld read it, withoyt con- 
ceiving he saw the author, with the 
faggot on his back, and the torch im 
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his hand, as willing to commit an 
auto de fe on the authors, as on the 
numbers of the magazine. That 
your readers may hive the opportu- 
nity of reading and judging of those 
articles, the original attack, and the 
hypocritical rejoinder, I would 
strongly recommend you to publish 
both on the cover of the next num- 
ber of your magazine, without other 
comment, than that the real friends 
to your reputable work conceive 
themselves under a negative com- 
pliment to this fire-brand of Metho- 
dism, for rousing a number of well- 
disposed persons {rom their apathy, 
and inducing them to step forward 
to prevent the nation from being dis- 

ced, by suffering such a work to 
ali, for want of support. 

You should scorn to contaminate 
your pages with a reply to such 
trash, and by printing it on the 
coyer, your readers can judge of it, 
and when the book goes to the bind- 
er, the two articles will be ‘con- 
signed to “ nrited oblivion,” 

A Supsceiser, 


In compliance with the wish of our 
correspondent, the “ Methodist’s” two 
letters will be found on the cover. The 
spirit which actuates the writer, may 
be thus seen by those who have not had 
an opportunity of reading the Belfast 
Commercial Chronicle, in uhich his 
letters were published. It is well that 
the age of persecution is gone past, 
otherwise, @ writer who avows his pre- 
dilection for caustic remedies, might 
carry his intolerance beyond the bounds 
by which he is at present limited. 


A writer, to whom we have for- 
merly been under obligation for his 
litical communications, informs, 
that he lately sent a letter to the 
editor of the Belfast Commercial 


Chronicle, proposing some queries 
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to two writers in that 

bad advocated the Anti-Catholic pe 
tition, now circulating for Signatures 
in several parts of the country ; by: 
that his letter was refused insertion 
in the Chronicle. He requests we 
may give it admission in our pa 

to which we have no objection, leave 
ing out such parts as refer only tg 
the previous ‘letters, and which 
would. be rather unintelligible t» 
those who have not seen them, The 
following pertinent queries are jy. 
diciously proposed. ‘Their -applicae 
bility to the general subject of the 
petition may be perceived by those, 
who know nothing of the original, 
immediate grounds of the contro 
versy, which gave rise to them ; and 
their interest is not lessened by an 
unacquaintance with the previoug 
letters, 





If the Roman Catholic was the 
established religion,. wouid the Pro- 
testant not wish for his full share in 
the political representation of the 
state? Did this petition origmate 
with and emanate from the people? 
Or did it come from the castle, 
through the jaundiced channel of 
MINISTERIAL INFLUENCE, to be propt 
by dignitaries of the estaBLisHMENT? 
Is the Protestant clerical advocate 
like his great master, content to ride 
on an ass? or like Paul of Tarsus, 
willing to labour with his own hands, 
rather than be burthensome? No! 
“To dig he cannot, and to beg he 
is ashamed.” Did any of the agents 
employed to procure signatures, 
form the multitudes, who are said t0 
have flucked to sign, that by sign. 
ing this Anti-Catholic petition, they 
afforded the minister @ pretext for 
holding his place, and rivetied the 
tythe system a little closer ? Aod 
by withholding their tare: 





would they not open @ 
show a willingness for 


If the advocates of the petition det 
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in sacred things, let them remember 
that the “ weapons of their warfare 
ht not to be carnal.” Let them 
aiso recollect that important admo 
nition—“ Love the brethren.” “ If 
any man say, [ love God, and hate 
his brother, he is a liar.” —Ist Epis- 
te of John, c. 1¥. v. 20. 
A PresByTBRIAN. 
Ballymena. 
sien 
A Correrpondent from Ballymena in- 
, that a number of the most ree 


ort men in that neighbourhood, of 


and indisputable loyalty, have 
not signed the Anti-Catholic petition, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of a 
neighbouring clergyman to procure 8ig~ 
natures. 


Th the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine ‘ 


ile — 


AS I suppose you intend to make 
some observations in this month’s 
magazine on the Anti CatrHouc 
petition, which is at present in circu- 
lation through the County of Antrim, 
I beg leave to direct your attention 
to the question respecting the peti- 
tion being smuggled through the 
county, and also to the mode that. 
has been adopted of acquiring signa- 
Wwres, In the first place, it appears 
tome to be clandestinely smuggled 
through the county, because the 
petition itself, so far as | know, has 
never been published in any news- 
paper, or public print, and, there- 
lore, We are not certain, that the pe- 
tition which is now in circulation 
Wili not be al'ered before it be de- 
livered to Parliament: and because 
ila’ vever been publicly owned by 

framers, and therefore we are 
wot absolutely certain «ho they are, 
“ whether it was framed at the 
He of Dublin, St. James’ Palace, 


‘ 
ation House, or in some obscure 
Orange lod. , 
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And with respect to the mode that 
has been adopted for a sig- 
natures, it has, in many places, 
been shameful in the extreme! 
Masters of Orange Lodges use all 
their influence with their own par- 
ty, and the cry is, sign against the 
Popish Bill, or i will surely pass 
this Parliament. Landlords and 
agents have, in many instances, 
sent the most pressing letters through 
the different Protestant and Presby- 
terian congregations, requesting the 
people to sigh it; and, in some in- 
stances, even school-boys have been 
applied to; sothat 1 am tempted to 
think, it must be some Court ma- 
neuvre ! |! 

A County Antam Protestant. 


et 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazine, 


——— 
CO. DOWN ANTI-CATHOLIC PETITION? 


I cannot call it Protestant Petition, 
notwithstanding the authority of its” 
promoters, Let them call it the’ 
“ Orange Petition ;” or, the “ No Po- 
pery Petition!” But to call it the 
Protestant Petition, is an arrogaat 
assumption : itis a libel on the record- 
ed liberality of the Protestants of” 
Ireland, who have given the sanc- 
tion of their Name to the cause of 
toleration. 

A certain country "Squire, whose 
name was Once conspicuous among 
the friends of the people, appears 
registered in the ranks of the “ No 
Popery.” This geuileman has sez.t 
round a violent Aati-Catholic Peti- 
tion through his neighbourhood for 
signatures; and though bis own does 
not appear, (as I aa informed,) he 
has commissioned a Captain in Dros 
more, and others elsewhere, to beat 
up for names. The noble Captain, 
whose own principles are yet 4 quese 
tion among the hi:ber order of poli-« 
ticians, has not scrupled to lend his 
influence to the circulution of this me« 
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strument. The result has been, to 
thé eternal disgrace of all parties 
concerned in this dark business, 
that no respectable name appears on 
their list: and as they naturally 
* court the darkness, because their 
deeis are evil,” they bave not 
the curifidence to offer the petition 
directly for the signature of any 
person of character* in Dromore, 
Of its vicinity. 

It has been timidly whispered 
about, that a certain Prelate of this 
County had lent his name to the 
furtherance of this clandestine pro- 
cedure. But we cannot, will not, 
believe that the successor of the li- 
beral and enlightened Percy could 
sd far degrade his own character, 
and that of his‘s¢e. If the fact, how- 
ever, be so, why conceal it, but from 
the consciousness Of its being disgrace- 
Sul? 

It is amusing evoygh, to wit- 
ness the efloris that aré making in 
this business, The object of tliese 
gentlemen is now only to procure 
quantity of nanics to fill the parch- 
ment. The same, and ever consistent 
noble Captain, whose olfice has been 
lately converted into a ticket-rank, 





————-= ee ee ee - 
LS —_———— 


* It may be proper here, for fear of 
giving offence, to make honourable men- 
tion of the very Rev. Ex-Grand Secretary 
of the Orahge Lodges in the County of 
Down, who put dis respectable name at 
the head and front of the Dromore loyal- 
ists. ‘The wiie and xzod/e master of ceremo- 
nies aforesaid, willing to give the first 
seats in the synagogue to the worthiest 
memibérs, left a vacancy of a dozen lines, 
for the other Gentlemen who, after Mr. 
Bi and himself, were expected to affix 
their names. Unfortunately, the space 
has hitherto remained unfilled, and the ine 
genious reader is obliged to supply the 
VACUILY...«.44-,down to the names of the 
reipectable members of “ The Dromore 
Yeomanry,” who have submitted to the 
Imperial Legislature, the result of their 
sapient deliberations on this political ques- 
tion, 
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was obliged last fair-day, by press 
of business, to remove the Petition 
to the market-house of the towg: 
to enter which, the loyal Protestant 
country-folk were attracted, by the 
words, 

“* Protestant Petition here?” 


daubed oi the wall. Yet even this 
hitch did not succeed. 

In Newry, the petition has not, | 
believe, showed itself as yet. The 
gallant General and Field Marshal, 


the natural representative of that 


borough, is contented, it seems, 
with punishing the enemies of 


Church and State, by exclusion from 
the benefits of milk and butier!!! 

It has been truly said, that when 
Catholics are opposed by instruments 
SO FORMIDABLE, theif Emancips 
tion, is hopeless indeed ! 


Q. 
_—_—_- 
Zo the Proprietors of the Belfast Magazin, 


One of the tag rag and bobtail of 
a wretched administration being bu- 
sily employed a few days ago in get. 
ting signatures to an Anti-Catholic 
petition, asked a respectable farmer 
to sign it—who refused ; the under. 
strapper insisted on his giving 4 rea 
son ; with which the ovber readily 
complied, saying, that he had beea 
an United Irishinan, and that he con- 
sidered the obligation still erm 
him to promote a brotherhood o 
alfection among [rishmen of every” 
religious persuasion, and to procure 
an equal representation of all te 
Irish people in Parliament; #8 
were he to sign that peution, | 
would consider himself a penore 
man; at the same time telling We 
other, that the same reason SHOm 
operate with him, as he knew ai 
to have been an United Irishman also! 
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GENTLEMEN, 

‘As Lhave unfortunately been only 
a casual reasler of your Mayazine, 
r have but very lately seen the few 
last Numbers ; and nding you are 
shout to bring your labours to a 
cose, J am anxious, before the cir- 
culation entirely ceases, to correct 
an error into which the very able 
wer of your political retrospect 
has fallen, with, respect to Henry 
frougham. In this town, we feel 
lively interest in whatever affects 
the reputation of this young, but al- 
ready distinguished statesman, .. His 
able and indefatigable exertions to 
procure the repeal of the Orders in 
Connell, form but a fraction of his 
daims to our gratitude. In his short 
pilitical career, we have ever found 
him the earnest assertor of the best 
interests of his country, and of hu- 
tay nature. I appeal to the part he 
ts taken with regard to the Africat 
Save-trade, the flogging of soldiers, 
the retrenchment of expenditure, 
Catholic emancipation, and reform in 
Parliament. In the discussion of 
every question, we may admire the 


greatness ‘of his talents, bat we have — 


tho to admire thé’ correctness of his 
views. |s it fitting that such a man 
should be beld forth to the world as 
a quack ? 
have reference to various ex- 

pressions in your Monthiy Retro- 
eet of Politics, such ‘as “ Brough- 
an’s specific,”  Brougham’s placa- 
bos,” &c, &c., but particularly tothe 
hiliowing paragraph, which I find 
at paye 152 
“England isa prey to quaek ad- 
vertisetents, political as well as me- 
tical; and, with due respect to the 
Merence of the personages, the 
Sime deference is paid to the pre- 
“rpuions of Brodum, and the pre- 
“Hens of Brougham. The cordial of 
“ accommodation of all differences 
MLVAST MAG, NO. LIL. 
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with America on the instant of their 
receiving the suspension of our or- 
ders, does excellently well, in. sus- 
pending the hysteric languishments 
of Liverpool speculators, bat it may 
be asked, how this rising political 
lawyer becomes so intimately acquaint- 
ed with the designs of the American 
Cabinet, or with the dispositions .of 
the American people,, with whom 
war itself will have the certain effect 
of extinguishing all party spirit in 
the public. exigence, and tying to- 
gether the Federalist and Anti-Fe- 
eralist in the utlity of American- 
ism?” 

Mr. Brougham, I presume, be- 
came acquainted with the designs of 
the American. Cabinet,.in a way 
which was open to every individual, 
by attending to their public acts, and 
to. their public documents. The ar- 
rangement with Mr. Erskine, (to 
whatever censure it may be liable 
in the eyes of a British ministry,) 
was.certainly not indicative of.an 
anti- pacific spirit, and the language 
of their ambassador in London, and 
of their executive at Washington, 
has always justified the confidence 
with which Mr. Brougham spoke of 
the result to be expected from a_re- 

| of the Orders. It is true that be- 
ore these orders were issued, certain 
complaints existed.on the part of the 
American Government against ours ; 
but there is no reason to suppose, 
tliat the former would not have ac- 
ceded to an arrangement which 
would have restored our relations 
to the state in which they stood at the 
time the orders were dated ; the 
must have regarded the wate it 
had takea place unaccompanied by 
the circumstances which afterwards 
attended it,) as a manifestation of a 
friendly disposition. But it would . 
seem, some persons are disposed to 
infer, that Mr. Brougham is not 
warranted im bis “ prediction,” be- 
cause the fepeal of the Orders was 
sas 
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not immediately followed by a sus- 
pension of hostilities. The writer 
of your Retrospect may be one of 
these ; and it may be, therefore, that 
he has chosen to rank this statesman 
as a political Brodum. But how 
can this be reconciled with candour 
or justice? Would it be right to set 
down a physician as a mere pretend- 
er to his art, because the patient 
for whom he has prescribed, ex- 
pires before his remedy can be ad- 
ministered? Yet is this precisely 
the case with Mr. Breugham, and 
his “ prediction.” “ Give this 
draught to the sick man,” (a grave 
Doctor could scarcely add—* before 
he dies!) “it will, restore him. to 
health.” “Repeal the Orders in 
Council,” said the statesman, (but. 
he of course intended to imply —‘ be- 
Sore matters get worse,’) “and Ameri- 
ca will, on this point, be satisfied, 
and peace will be restored between 
us.” Mr. Brougham could not be 
understood as asserting, that, under 
ALL circumstances which might oc- 
cur, the repeal of the Orders would 
be sufficient to restore our relations; 
but that it would be sufficient to 
prevent a recourse to the dernier re- 
sort, if not already adupted. 

In support of the reasonableness 
of Mr. Brougham’s prediction, I 
haye referred you generally to the 
previous acts and documents of the 
American government, in confirma- 
tion of his view, permit me further 
to request your re-perusal of a subse- 
quent document, dated at Wash- 
ington, Ist June, 1812, the Message 
of Mr. Madison to the Congress, be- 
fore the close-of the last session. It 
appears to me, that the whole of 
that paper fully establishes the opi- 
nion, that if the Orders in Céuncil 
had been repealed Jefore the devlas 
ration of war, weshould now be at 
peace with America; but I cannot 
refrain” from particularly poiuting 
out the lollowing extract, 
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“ Nay, so far were the attempts 
carried to overcome the attachment 
of the British Cabinet to its up 
edicts, (the Orders in Couneil,) that 


it received every encourag: 
within the competency of the 


cutive branch of government, & . 


expect that a repeal of them would be 
followed hy a war between the Un 


States and France, unless the French 
edicts should also be repealed, Eyen 
this communication, although gle. 
cing for ever the plea of @ dispom 
tion in the United States 1 saul 
in those edicts, originally the sole 
plea for them, received no atten 
tion.” 


That the war is likely to be regart 
ed in America, not as a question be 
tween opposing domestic parties, bat 
as a national question, is, I believe, 
pretty well ascertained ; andit 
to be regarded on this side the 
lantic with the same patriotic view. 
With such views, I believe, Mr, 
Brougham considered , the. subject 
which proved the immediate cause 
of the war; and I look upon the ae- 
knowledgment which he wrung from 
those whose interest, whose reputas 
tion, whose ministerial existence 
appeared, at the time we speak 0 
to hang by a blind adherence to their 


error, as an incontestible proof & § 


once of the sturdiness of his facts 
the soundness. of his principles, and 
of the purity of his motives, 
I am sorry thus to intrade on ¥ 
but the interest I feel on the sume 
must plead as my fot 
questing to insert this letter, in joe 
tice to the character of a. man, Was 
though without such intenwom 
conceive your publication 1s GSS" 
ed unjusy Jo depreciate the est 
‘mation of your readets = 


BE. 
Liverpool, 19th Dee. 1812. = i 
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PUBLIC OCCURRENCES. 


tllewing paragraph from the Morning 
ats is rv inst., may be extended to 
Ireland. We alse have our clerical magis- 
‘trates, and they are also employed in a similar 
manner. 


The practice which has lately prevailed, 
of converting Reverend Divines into ma- 
is-a subject of regret and alarm 

‘19 the friends both of civil liberty, and ree 
figious decorum. Christianity was early 


_ ditinguished from all other religions, by 


ing the priest from the lawyer ; 
aad it is well known that the Mahome- 
tans, on their pretended reformation, re- 
lapeed into the ancient practice. The ma- 
jority of clerical magistrates seem to follow 
the Turkish example, and to act in a great 
ety of characters; they are the tools 
of the ministers of the day, in every pos- 
sible gradation, from the inquisitor of 
taxes, down to the mouth-piece at con- 
tested elections, and other political meet- 
ings. To the activity of this venerable 
destription of men, may, in a great mea- 
wre, be ascribed, under miuisterial ‘aus- 
pees, the “ No Popery” petitions. ‘They 
tave been lately the chief instruments in 
dsurbing the solitude of Sion College, 
ad have likewise acted their parts in the 
muggled petitions from the Universities. 
These ministers of the Prince of Peace, re- 
verse the last command of their Divine 
Master. They petition that men may hate 
exe another, 
Sete > ceed 


RIOTS AT ABERDEEN. 
_ The condition of the people in Scotlan 
Watthis time so deplorable, that we. la- 
ment to see there have been disturbances 
of analarming kind. The following Pro- 
by the Provost and Magistrates 
of Aberdeen, (a city distinguished for tak- 
tag the lead in addressing ministers, ard 
Cspresing their approbation of every state 
measure.) will show the situation of that 
. The designs of the mob were by 
into the Bridewell, to seize on 
_ms of the Militia, which were de- 
Posted there. In this they were fortu- 
tately unsuccessful. 


* By the Honourable the Provest and Magis- 
trates of Aberdeen,” 


“« . . . 
gg) Whereas in defiance of every exertion 


mate made by the civil power, to re- 


press the disposition which a certain de- 
scription of the inhabitants of this city have 
shown since the evening “of Monday last, 
the 18th instaat, to disturb the public 
peace,.and endanger the lives and proper- 
ties of the well-disposed part of the com. 
munity ; the same outrageous and disor- 
derly conduct is still persisted in; in so 
much, that last night, a lawless mob had 
the audacity to attempt breaking into the 
Bridewell of this city; and did ia fact de- 
molish the outward gate; aid but for a 
military guard posted within the walls, 
would, in all. probability, have succeeded 
in their design on the inside of the house ; 
and being disappointed in this, they next 
proceeded to the breaking of windows, 
and other aets of violence and outrage 
These are, therefore, a second time, warn- 
ing all and every the inhabitants of this 
city, to abstain from assembling in the 
streets or environs of the same, in a riot- 
ous and tumultuous manner, as has been 
the case since the day above-mentioned ; 
certifying all’ such found in crowds, whe- 
ther men, women, or boys, and whethér 
actively employed or not, that. they rug 
the imminent risk of their lives; as the 
magistrates can no longer consider them- 
selves warranted to refrain from the se- 
rious ane disagreeable step of calling in the 
aid of military farce, and proceeding. to, 
military execution, in repressing the tens 
dency which now prevails for rioting, 
and the commission of every thing lawless 
and outrageous. 


“The Magistrates farther think it their 
duty to notify, that, by Act of Patliament, 
(ist Geo, I.) ‘ If any persons, to the num- 
ber of twelve, shall be found assémbled, 
and shall not, after Proclamation in the 
King’s name, immediately disperse, and 


depart to their habitations, such persons 


so continuing together, are guilty of Felony, 
and liable to suffer death, without benefit 
of clergy.’ 


/ 6 GOD SAVE THE KING, 


Council Chamber, Aberdeen, 21st Now. 1312,” 


The situation of all that em of the 
kingdom is indeed most melancholy; much 
of the corn ishot yet cut, and a great deal 
is lying on the ground ina perishing state, 
totally unfit.to’carry. ‘The harvest has 
been dreadful, and unfortunately the ma 
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nufactories are almost at a stand. One of 
them, the most extensive concern in Aber- 
deen, has given notice, that they must sus- 
peud working altogether, 


The following singular publication is an- 
nounced in 4a periodical publication, as 
being likely to be soon published in Lon- 
don. ‘The theme is a copious one, and 
is highly interesting to the public, in 
the present crists. ‘Che editors of news- 
papers, by their continued exertions to 
flatter the worst passions of the people, 
contribute greatly to the extention of a 
war-loving spirit, and are among the 
foremost to encourage the infatuated, 
fashionable war-wlhwop. 


“Dr. S. W Wilson announces an exposi- 
tion of fact», relative to the systematic cor- 
ruption of the ephemeral press of the metro- 
polis. The chief object of this work is, (he 
says,) to explain the real origin of the daily 
misrepresentations with which our morning 
and evening papers abound ; and to prove, 
that the whole is the effect of a regularly 
organized plan for deluding the people, 
and encouraging a spirit of protracted 
warfare.” [Monruty MaGazine.] 


oe 


CONSEQUENCES OF PREJUDICE AGAINST 
VACCINATION. 

No fewer than 111 persons died, in Lon- 
don, of the small-pox, within the short 
space of 14 days, as appears from the bills 
of mortality. ‘These are mostly the chil- 
dren of the poor, whose parents have un- 
happily conceived au absurd prejudice a- 
gainst vaccination. Unfortunately this 
prejudice is not confined to London, as in 
many parts of Ireland unfounded reports 
have beewindustriously circulated, of chil- 
dren baving taken the small-pox, who had 
been previously vacetnated. The number 
ot real failures are extremely few. In 
any cases, for want of care to distinguish 
between the real cow-pox, and a spuri- 
ous Rind, which runs its course much 
more rapidly, mistakes have been made, 
which have been attributed to the want of 
security in vaccination against the conta- 
gion of the small-pox. ‘The cases of fail- 
ure have been so few, 25 by no means es- 
sentially to affect the credit uf this preven- 
tative against the smali-pox. It is a good 
precaution to try the effect of inoculating 
for the small-pox, atter the patient has 
passed through vaccination, 


The folk wing relation was barely laid 
before the Imperial Institute, by Chapral ; 
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On the 10th of April, 1812, at 6 minutes 
past 8 in the evening, the night being 
very dark, the atmosphere was on a gud. 
den illuminated by a whitish light, sutthe 
cient to see to read by, which lasted 
bout 15 seconds, and disappeared gradual. 
ly. ‘Two minutes and a half afterwar 

a considerable detonation was heard, ra, 
sembling the explosion of a mine, and fh 
lowed by 4 commotion so strong, that ge. 
veral persons thought it was an earth. 
quake, At Gailloe, and at Alby, it 


was supposed that the powder magazine : 


at Toulouse had blown up. Some minutey 
after this explosion, the sky cleared up, 
and the stars appeared. Two days after. 
wards, it was known at Toulouse, thag 
meteoric stones had fullen, six leagues 
from that city, in the commune of But. 
gau, in+the department of the Upper 
Garronne, aad in that of Savenes, depart. 
ment of Tarne and Garronne. According 
to the account of M. Filhol, a distinguish 
ed physician at Grenade near Burgaa, and 
that of the curate of Saveueus, it appears 
that a great brightness was seen, like that 
of a rocket, and a number of explosions 
heard, like a rolling fire of musketry, 
which lasted several minutes, gradually 
cied away, and was followed by a con 
fused noise from the north-west. Seon 
after was heard a whistling of bodies, pax 
sing through the air, like stones throwa 
from a sling ; the detonation and rolling 
noise was from the south-west to the 
north-east. Several! of these aerolites fell 
at Pechmeja, at a farm on the sideof a 
wood ; one of them upon the house, break 
ing through the tiles, and bending the 
lath that supported them, Another fell 
on the threshitig floor, and was picked up 
by the farmer ; another fell by the side of 
Gourdas, and several on the side of Set 
couriin, and one at La Praderes, near 
Savenes. The utmost distance between 
the places where they were observed t0 
fail, was 400 toises, (about 44 English 
niiles.) The different specimens 

to Toulouse, weighed from 6 to § ounces 
They are not whole, and have all of them 
a part of their surface of a blackish colour, 
and, as it were, carbonaceous. Inthe 
terior, they are grey, and resenible the 
stones thet fell at Aigte, but appear 
contain a mugh greater quantity of : 
lic substance. 
3813. The number of these stones 
to have been very considerable; but the 
darkness of the night, and the alarm of i, 
spectators, probably prevented many 
them from being found, 


Their specific gravity is. 
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pISTRESS AT NOTTINGHAM. 

The number of persons receiving parish 
in the parish of St. Mary’s, in Nottmg- 
he is at present between nine and ten 
thousand, out of a population of twenty- 
four thousand |! The number of_paupers 
in the other parishes is nearly in the same 
proportion. Thus more than one-fourth 
of the population of this once flourishing 
town, is reduced to a state of extreme 
poverty, by the continuance of the ruin- 
ous war in which we are engaged——a war 
undertaken to stifle the infant liberties of 
France, but which will termi:fate in the 
destruction of our own national prosperity. 
With facts like these before our eyes, it is 
truly astonishing to see the unblushing im- 
pudence of those men who cry up the 
measures of Mr. Pitt, and tell us they 
have raised our country to its present height 
of glory!!! Tt is equally astonishing to 
see other men, the pretended champions 
of humanity, deprecating the petitions for 
peace, which are now pouring in on Par- 
lament from the midland counties—A 
public meeting is called by the Mayor of 
Nottingham, on the 28th instant, to pe- 

tition for peace.—Leeds Mercury. 

all 

DINNER AT PERTH. 
On the 20th ult., a gentleman in-the 
neighbourhood of Perth, celebrated the 
29h birth-day of his daughter, by giving 
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an entertainment in the Hammermen’s ta- 
vern, to 29 persons, answering to the de- 
scription given in Luke xiv. ‘They were 
poor, maimed, halt, and blind, who could 
make no recompence to their benefactor. 
After the company had been remimded of 
the gratitude they owed to the providence 
of God, for raising up a person to feed 
the poor and needy, and a blessing had 
been supplicated on his mercy, a plain 
dinner was served up, and followed by 
one glass, which was drunk by the guests 
to the health of that family by whom they 
had been so liberally supplied. Each per- 
son received a six-pence to purchase tc+ 
hacco, and they all separated in about an 
hour, full of gratitude, 


— 
DISTRESS AT SPITALFIELDS. 


A most distressing scene was a wit 
nessed at No. 9, Pelham-street, Spitalfields, 
owing to the officers of the parish of Mile- 
end Newtown, distraining the goods of 
a poor industrious coal-heaver of the name 
of John Jennings. He has lately been out 
of work, and has not now even a bed to 
lie upon for himself and his family. The 
wife of this poor man has had tweuty 
children, six of them twins ; and to com- 
plete his affliction, one of his sons, now 
17 years of age, is deaf and dumb, and 
unable to do any thing to get his bread. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From the 20th November to the 20th December, 1812, 
Some fine weather has occurred since last Report, which afforded a favourable op- 




























portunity for raising what remained of the late crop of potatves, and sowing wheat 
onthe ground. The very high price of that grain has induced the farmers to sow 
almost every acre in their possession that was suitable for it; and in many instances 
a have been tempted to use land, very badly calculated to make them a profitable 
eturn, 

The long continuance of wet weather has retarded the exercise of the plough ; and 
much less proportion of land is turned over than is usual at this advanced time of 
the season ; which will occasion a great press of work to be done in the spring, unless 
the Succeeding month proves dry, and without frost. 

The price of all sorts of grain continues high, and consequently oat-meal and po- 
pr ae much above what rp usually bring at this season, Whether it is owing to 
Grea emand, a deficiency of. t 1e crops, or speculation, seems not fully ascertained. 
variety of opinions is entertained on the subject, 


Ee 

' ' COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

"the midst of the distress affecting the manufacturing interests, from the eonse- 
qWences of the American war, flattering hopes were suddenly raised, from the ex- 
Pectation that the ports of the Baltic would be open for our commerce, and that British 
* actures would again be permitted to enter the markets, at least in the north 
heute. These hopes are, however, only prospective: while the loss of the 

pay market is real and immediate. In the hopesof the market being opened ia 
the ih, colonial produce rose rapidly, on the first dawn of expectation ; and from 

P ty of @ supply, Baltic produce fell, But when speculators had time to 
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cool, the former experienced a depression ; and the detention of so many British Pessels 
in the Baltic, from ‘he danger of passing the Sound in the winter, will have a te : 
to enhance the prices of such articles, ag come from Russia, until the spring will permat 
the sailing of the fleet. 

A letter from Liverpool, of 23d instant, thus describes the state of their marker jg 
no very flattering terms. 

“ Since the highest prices to which many articles of American produce have attained 
no positive reduction can perhaps be accurately quoted, and the holders, for the mo 
part, do not evince any apprehension of a decline, by forcing sales ; but we are decided. 

y of opinion, that purchases could be made upon lower terms of several descriptions of 
produce. As present, the demand is so completely suspended, that we can only des. 
cribe the market, by saying, that we have xothing doing. We may quote nomi 
for Upland Cotton 21d. to 22, New Orleans, 22d. to Qs., Sea Islands, 2s, 8d, jp 
$s, 4d, perth. Turpentine, 40s. to 44s. per cwt. Tar, 40s. to 42s. per barrel. To. 
bacco, 5d. to 15d. per lb. Good ashes, if any can now be so called, 64s. to 67s. per 
cwt. : 

“ British plantation sugar has continued to advance, and rates generally at 78 to 
88s. per cwt. Coffee has declined considerably ; perhaps 8 to 10s. per cwr, 

* Our stocks of grain are unprecedently small, but we hear from all quarters, that 
the daily expected arrivals will be so numerous, that no one is inclined to purchase, 
Wheat is worth 17s. to 18s, per 70lbs. - Oats, 6s. Sd. to 7s. 3d. per 45 lbs. Barley, 8, 
to 9s. per 60 lb., and Flour, 78s. to 80s. per 120!bs.” 

The war with America furnishes a dark shade in our domestic situation, whether 
considered in a political or commercial point ef view. From the President's Message 
to Congress, there is reason to hope, that the Americans will give up the seizure of 
British and Irish property, which was introduced inte that country after the suspension 
of the Orders in Council, in the hopes, that the non-intercourse law would immediately 
cease to operate, but in the mean time, America had declared war. If this property iy 
given up for the benefit of the owners, an act of national! justice will have been per- 
formed, and the Americans, at a period of general disregard to national honour, will 
be the first to uphold the almost forgotten doctrine of morality between nations. How 
this law is mutually transgressed by governments, appears from the conduct of the 
British and Danish governments, on the breaking out of hostilities between them. Bn- 
tain seizes Danish vessels in our ports, and applies the amount to swell the misapplied 
and iniquitous funds of the Droits of the Admirality. The government of Denmark 
confiscates British property in their territories, and puts the amount into the treasury. 
In both cases, private individuals suffer, while the governments are enriched, by. the 
plunder of each other's subjects. i 

The tendency ofthe long continued state of commercial hostility with America, now 
confirmed by actual’ war, has been to encourage American manufactures, and to ad- 
vance them much more rapidly than if they had heen left to their natural course, @ 
a state of peace. Shut out from the facilities of procuring British manufactures, 
thus gradually weaned from their use, they have relied on their internal resources, 
to manufacture for their own consumption. Cotton mills have increased rapidly ia 
most of the states. ‘The manufacture of linens has spread so much in the interior parts 
of the country, as nearly to render them independent of supplies from Ireland, of the 
coarser kinds; and the manufacture of woollens, contrary to the expectation of some, 
has succeeded rapidly. ‘The breed of domestic sheep has improved prodigiously, by 
proper management, as well as by the introduction of merinos from Spain. So that even 
on the return of peace, the Americans, from the improvement of their ris 
will be found much less dependent on us for supplies. This is a state, oh wae 
severely felt in these countries, where the heavy pressure of national debt and expel 
diture can only be borne through the assistance of an extended and lucrative opr? . 
It remains yet to be seen whether the Americans, by sanctioning the system the Pe 
licences, will, permit their flour and wheat to be sent to supply the araues a cour 
ninsula; and to furnish flaxseed to {reland for next spring’s sowing. ! parr 
pliance, it will probably depend, whether the present high prices of suai the 
tinue ; and if flaxseed should not arrive, another heavy privation will be 


miseries attendant on warfare. eo 
The system of licences, as at present practised by the nations at war, ' pe 
in the extreme. The belligerent governments forbid all commerce between and te 
spective countries; they then issue licences for a partial permission to . by atin 
emoluments to themselves, by granting these licences. Under their san 3 
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yell of neutrality, trade is carried on, supported by fraud and perjury: for these pre- 
vended neutrals have false colours, and false custom-house papers, which latter are proe . 
cured by false affidavits, The entire system is debasing in the extreme, alike injurious 
to private morals, and a sense of national honour. 

Distillation from grain is now prohibited, both in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
irish distillers are justly disappointed in their shameful attempt to induce, by large 
offers, government to permit them to go on for three months. To their infinite dis- 
grace, the distillers manifested, that all feelings of humanity, in a total disregard to the 
wiferings of the poor, from the high prices of provisions, were absorbed in a sordid 
attention to their own interests. Mier ; : 

The poor are already greatly distressed by the high prices of albthe necessaries of 
fe, Accounts from Scotland represent the harvest in the Northern parts asin a most 
deplorable_state. Among the Occurrences is placed an account of the distress, and 
some consequent riots at Aberdeen, extracted from the Morning Chronicle, which has 
not yet found its way into our Irish papers. Distress also is very great in Dublin, from 
the failure of an eminent house in the military clothing line, and other failures in conse- 
queace among the slothiers, by. which many looms in that part of the city called the 
Liberty, are thrown idle, and the distresses of that all always wretched portion of the 

pulation ef Dublin is greatly increased. 

The state of our depreciated paper-currency does not improve. Its relative value to 
bullion remains with little variation from the prices stated in last month’s report, The 
exchange with foreign countries is another test of its depreciation. Bills drawn in the 
Peninsula are at a discount of 30 per cent., making a loss of so much to government for 
all the bills drawn by their commissaries, thus enhancing the prodigious expenditure of 
the campaign. 

The hardihood of ministers, and the obsequiousness of Parliamentary majorities, 
have been lately glaringly exhibited on the question of the depreciation of our eirculat- 
ing medium. The bill passed last session to prevent the sale of guineas, and now 
just re-enacted, is in direct opposition to one of the resolutions moved 
by the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, Vansittart, prior to his being in that sta- 
tion, in opposition to~the report of- the Bullion Committee, “ that a one pound Bank 
ef England note and one shilling, are in public estimation equal to a guinea.” While 
the bill was in progress this session, which so completely contradicts this assertion, 
by rendering the acquiescence, declared by the resolution voluntary to be compulsive, 
Samuel Whitbread, to prove how far effrontery would carry the minister and his ad- 
herents, moved to expunge the resolution, Without any debate, or assigning any 
proof, the house immediately proceeded to re-resolve their former resolution, and thus 
the vote of the house, and their own bill, stand completely at variance. If the one- 
pound note and the shilling represented a guinea in public estimation, there would be 
wo need for an Act of Parliament to render the acceptance compulsory. 


Exchange on London has generally, through this month, been in Belfast at 6} per 
Cent. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
ror JANUARY, 1813. 

On the 2d, is new moon, at 57 minutes past 4 in the afternoon. 

On the 16th, is full Moon, at 40 minutes past 5 in the afternoon. 

On the Ist of February the sun will be eclipsed, partly visible im Belfast ; the sum 
hises eclipsed about the time of the greatest obscuration ; the eclipse ends at 49 minutes 
past 8 in the morning. 

Mercury rises on the Ist, at 49 minutes past 7, A.M. 

Venus rises on the Ist, at 56 minutes past 5, a.m. Mars, at 5 minutes past $, a.m. 
Jupiter, it (2 minutes past 6, p.m. Satura, at 43 minutes past 8, a.m. Georgian, at 
§ minutes past 5, a.m. 

On the Comets which appeared in 1811; by the Chevalier Delambré, perpetual Secretary te the 

‘ Imperial Institute. 

In the year 1911, twescomets were discovered in the south of France. The first 
Was discovered at Viviers, on the 26th of March, 1811, by M. Flaugergues, cor- 
respondent of the Imperial Institute. It then gave only avery feeble light, and 
a any apparent tail or nucleus. On the 19h of April, M. Burckhardt 

~ @ it with the finder of his telescope ; but the telescope itself made it indistinct, 

“We it magnified it too greatly. Curious people fan in crouds to the Imperial Ob- 
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servatory, to see, throug! tle largest telescopes, » comet which they could have on 
more distmetly with the sinaliest opera-gias, M, Burcktardt calculated its orbiy . 
labour which was very diilicuit, from Use sarathyess of the arc, and the inaceura a 
the observations. Neveriheiess, his attempt’ was—svflicicat to prove, that the a 
would son disappear, because it would be lost ia the rays of the sun ; that is to sa hs 
was about to rise and set nearly at the same tine as ihe great luminary, M. Bonckneen 
also announced, that this comet would re-appear towards the auddle of August ; rn 
it would then be at nearly the same distance from the earth, but twice as near “ the 
sun; and chat thus its light would be quadrupled : that on the 18th of August, it 
would rise an hour and a half before the sun ; that on the 15th of Sepiember, the dan 
of its perihelion, it wou!d be so near the pole as not tu set; that from this time it would 
increase in size and brilhancy for a month, because it would be appreaching towards 
the earth ; that st would chen be oa the wane, but might be seen with small glasses, -till 
January, or perhaps later; and lastly, that the distance from the comet to the earth 
would be always considerably greater than that from the earth to the sun. These 
predictions, which have been coatirmed by the event, created no sensation at the time 
because they came too soon, Astronomers, however, after having specified so long 
beforehand whatever they thought would imterest the public, continued ww observe the 
comet in silence, and to compare their observations, im» order to rectify the trivial, 
though inevitable, errors which always appear in the first sketch of an orbit. M.de 
Flaugergues, who first saw the comet, noted down all his observations; after having 
determined the elements of the orbit, he thought he saw some resemblance between 
them aad those of a comet which was seen in China, about 510 years ago. M.de 
Flaugergues, however, by searching into the records of antiquity, found chat there 
had been several comets, all of whose appearances were different, in the course of 510 
years. Messrs, Bouvard, Gauss, and Lindenau, whio also determined tie orbit of the 
grand comet of 18i1, thoughr, on the contrary, that its period could not be less thaa 
from 106) to 1500 years, and that it might even be much longer. his comet, howe 
ever, which has made so much noise, had nothing to render it more interesting thas 
any other. After having ascertained the course which it would take, che astronomers 
could do no more than repeat the proceedings which are printed in every treatise om 
attronomy. But this was not what interested the great mass of the public, They 
seemed to want dissertations on the physical constitution of the comet ; on the nature 
aud cause of the long tail, that appeared like a veil overa lady's face, symmetrically 
disposed on each side, in two opposite curves, at first at a tolerable distance, but whielr 
afterwards came together, aud finally incorporated. On thts subject astronomersae 
certainly no better imjormed at present than they were in the last century., Some 
writers have told us how many miles the comet travelled in a certain time. Vain 
quiry, which an astronomer may sonietimes make, out of complaisance, but to which 
he does not’attach the smalicst importance. The comet, at the time of its greatest 
motion, did not equal that of Venus, still Jess that of Mercury. We can see Venus 
almost always : she approaches much nearer to the earth than the comet has ever done; 
but nobody has thought of asking how many miles Venus travelsdaily, and nobody 
bas been induced to fear.that she would fall to the earth. \Ir must, however, be ad- 
mitted, to the glory of the present age, that the apprehensions of the mass of the 
peuple, respecting comets, are greatly dummished ; at which circumstance smpersitien 
minds are not a litle displeased! The second comet was discovered at Marseilles, oa 
the l6th of November, by M. Pons, who had already found out seven of eight ovbers. 
Its right asecnsion was about ten minutes per day, opposice to the order of the sgm 
and its declination towards the north pole, thirty three minutes. [t was then very 
weak, and could scarcely be seen at Paris; while the bad weather obstructed the 

of the astronomers, anc they found meh difficulty in making a few doubetul observa 
tions. Nevertheless, M. Burckhardt calculated its orbit, though he ouly considered 1 


as a shapeless outline ; but it was found to be nearly the same as chat which M. Gavst 


, 
had ascertained by other observations, made, perhaps, uader rather more ng 
come’, 


circumstances, on account of the more southern latitude of his residence. T 
however, pasectl its perihelion soon afterwards, and shortly disappeared. lis beast aie 
tance from the sun was 8 of the distance of the earth from the sun. Notwithsal 
this distance, which accuunis for its feeble light, and the slowness of its moU0My, ® © 
weather had been fiver, it would have been better seen than the beautiful comet whict 
preceded it ; because its nucleus was more apparent, and more perfect. We wee 4 
~ * eg that it did not resemble any of the aumerous comets whose orbits have 
efine 
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Co the Public. 


ARRIVED at the close of the ninth volume, we had come to the 
solution todiscontinue our labours, and had explicitly announced our 
notives for adopting this resolution: because the work had not been 
ficiently encouraged, so as to indemnify the expenses of publica- 
tion, Profit is not our object; but in our endeavour to serve the 
public, and support the credit of A FREE PREss, we are unwilling to 


encounter a loss. 


Numerous additional subscribers have since come forward to offer 
their aid to prevent the discontinuance of the work: Thus encouraged, 
we have resolved to proceed for some time longer ; and it now rests 
vith the publie to determine whether the Belfast Magazine shall con- 


tinue beyond the close of the next volume, 


We shall make no other professions, than to declare our reso- 
lutions to continue to persevere in the line which we have hitherto 
alopted, with increasing energy: being convinced, by every day’s 
uiditional experience, of the propriety of the line of politics we 
have adopted ; and that the safety of the state, and the happiness 
ofthe people, depend on a vigorous opposition to civil and religi- 
ous intolerance, If unsupported, we shall retire from the unavail- 
ing contest, with a consciousness of having deserved well of our 
‘ountry, for the purity of our motives, and with a firm resolution 
© maintain our principles unchanged. 
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